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WE announced in our first issue that the Recorp intended 
to do what it could to maintain and extend the interest aroused 
in the early part of the year by the “Studies in the English 
Bible and Suggestions about Methods of Christian Work,” 
which were issued under the auspices of the Seminary by Pro- 
fessors Beardslee and Taylor. In fulfilment of this intention we 
have the pleasure in this issue of giving an outline by Professor 
Beardslee of a series of eight or more studies on “The Sab- 
bath,” as it is treated in the Bible. (The attention of those 
who are unfamiliar with the method of inductive study used by 
Professor Beardslee is specially invited to the note accompanying 
this article.) Furthermore, Professor Taylor continues to unfold 
the fruitful train of thought begun last year by an additional 
instalment of “Suggestions about Christian Work,” choosing 
for his special theme this time “The Organic Growths of 
Spiritual Life.” Later in the year we hope to take up again 
both of these lines of study. 
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WE hope frequently to present articles from our alumni. 
In this issue we have an earnest plea from Rev. William W. 
Sleeper, ’81, of Stoneham, Mass., concerning the treatment of 
the vexed question of church hymn-books. Without entering 
here into the merits of the solution therein presented, we may 
be allowed to say that, in our judgment, this particular question 
of church administration cannot be settled until, through more 
wide-spread and more intelligent discussion, the standard of 
popular thought about it has been elevated and corrected. Not 
only has the ideal hymn-book yet to be edited, but the conditions 
in which such a book can be successfully used are yet to be 
provided. At present the majority of our churches have little 
more than a traditional or mechanical necessity for hymn-books, 
and so long as this is true, editors and publishers will be found 
who will gladly reap a golden harvest from the production of 
books prepared mainly on traditional or mechanical plans. In 
other words, the hymn-book question cannot be solved until the 
larger question of the entire theory and management of public 
worship is taken up in serious earnest by our churches generally. 





Ir is a cause of great satisfaction that the city of Hartford 
was chosen as the meeting-place of the Fifth Convention of Chris- 
tian Workers,—a satisfaction shared by the Seminary, the 
officers of the local churches, and by all Christian people within 
a radius of at least fifty miles. We are glad to be able to pre- 
sent on a later page a brief account of what was done in and 
through the convention. It would be pleasant also, if we had 
the space, to discuss here some of the thoughts and queries 
which the meeting left with us. But we must content our- 
selves with but a few detached remarks. 

We found especial delight in the supreme emphasis 
which was constantly laid upon the enduement of the Holy 
Spirit as the chief essential preparation and equipment for all 
forms of Christian work, whether aggressive or edificatory, 
whether individual or collective. In this regard, the entire 
gathering, including not only what was said, but the influence 
that radiated from the persons principally active, and the evi- 
dent tone of the assemblies convened, constituted a remarkable 
object-lesson of manifest spiritual power. It is clear that so 
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long as these teachers and leaders and organizers set about their 
work with a full and hearty acceptance of the infallible authority 
of the Spirit, with the thorough consecration which such an 
acceptance involves, not only of time and desire and physical 
energy, but of intellect and of purpose, the fruits of their labors 
will be good and only good. We rejoice in the warmth and 
earnestness of spiritual life that was diffused in every direction 
from the gathering. 

A second most useful characteristic of tlte convention was 
the comparative novelty of the purposes specially in view and 
the independence of the methods it illustrated and acvocated. 
One of the charms of the meetings was their freshness of spirit 
and topic. The breeziness of the enterprise which has become 
proverbial of the American people in business and physical 
science was thus shown to be equally present in certain branches 
of moral and religious effort. The tacit or open disregard of 
formal ecclesiastical boundaries and customs seemed, on the 
whole, to contribute to breadth and progress, since in ignoring 
all that distinguishes the churches, the Church was never de- 
throned. The cases were very few in which the essential digni- 
ties and proprieties of Christian truth and work were violated. 

A third feature of the gathering was the instructive promi- 
nence of that practical facility and assurance which distinguish 
the expert from the dabbler. Not only were there notable evi- 
dences of the personal power and magnetism of individuals, but 
conspicuous capacity for organization and for mastering and 
employing moral and religious tools was repeatedly demon- 
strated. In several instances the display of ability to use the 
words and truths of the Bible was truly brilliant. While the 
influence of broad knowledge and keen intellectual insight was 
not wanting, the debates and addresses revealed that the speak- 
ers were preéminently men of action and learners by experience. 
The only thing to be regretted in this connection was the dis- 
dain occasionally implied of the value of strictly intellectual dis- 
cipline as a preparation for and weapon in the handling of the 
daily problems of a living Christianity. 

Taken as a whole, the convention was a decided success, and 
all who came within its circle of influence may well be grateful 
for the lessons it taught and the enthusiasm it generated. 
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FREDERICK THE GREAT Said that Joseph the Second of Aus- 
tria had the fatal habit of taking the second step before he had 
taken the first. This forceful remark of the sagacious Prussian 
monarch finds manifold illustration in the times on which we 
are fallen. Perhaps the baleful custom attributed to the Aus- 
trian sovereign appears quite as frequently as anywhere in refer- 
ence to preparation for service on the part of youth. Not a few 
of them are in too eager haste to rush into the thick of life. 
They are restive under the preliminary work which those wiser 
than they deem to be imperative in order to the amplest suc- 
cess. They seem to forget that, if God calls them to special 
service, He also calls them to equip themselves for it. In their 
warm impulses to take the field, they are prone to neglect the 
rigorous and protracted drill of the camp, which makes one the 
master of himself as well as of other men. 

Nowhere is this tendency more evident or more deleterious 
than as related to training for the Christian ministry. The 
pressure upon consecrated young men, from within and from 
without, for action, is so strong that it is hard to resist it. 
Hence many cripple themselves for life by cutting short the 
period of their preparatory studies. And when it is too late to 
repair their mistake, they learn how destructive it was. Those 
who in mature life, struggling under its numerous burdens, con- 
fess with sadness their error are found everywhere. 

Now, certainly, there are many departments of Christian 
effort for which what is termed a liberal education is not indis- 
pensable. And one of the happy omens of the present is the 
multiplication of facilities by which Christian workmen can be 
trained in brief periods, as well as by practical methods. The 
movement which Auburn Seminary is just now making is one 
in the right direction. Yet these concessions do not militate 
against our position that the ordained preachers of the Gospel 
in our day require long and thorough training to fit them for 
their high office. We are of those who believe that the inter- 
pretation and enforcement of the Scriptures is the main duty 
of the Christian minister. This is a task, however, for the 
effective performance of which a wide variety of attainments is 
requisite. So much has been added in recent years to our 
knowledge of the original tongues of the Bible, so brilliant have 
been the results of exploration and research, so subtle are the 
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criticisms of, and so desperate are the assaults upon, the sacred 
records, that it is no holiday affair to seek to unfold and to com- 
mend their contents to intelligent hearers. In justice to the 
unlearned, also, no teachings should be drawn from the pages of 
inspiration which are not contained therein. Therefore we are 
fully convinced that no one who contemplates the regular minis- 
try of the Word as his life-calling should plan to enter it “across 
lots.” Here and there circumstances may necessitate such a 
course, but the cases cannot be numerous in which it is justified. 
Let seminaries judiciously extend, rather than abridge, their 
curriculum. 








In our next issue we shall publish an article by Rev. Edwin 

H. Byington, ’87, of Springfield, Mass., embodying the results 
of his recent investigation of “ Open-air Preaching in Great 
Britain.” Mr. Byington has been for some time devoting him- 
self to the study of methods of city evangelization, and spent 
a considerable part of last summer in Great Britain for this pur- 
pose. It is safe to say that no one in this country is better 
prepared to discuss the particular subject announced, and, from 
the facts and considerations contained in his recent address upon 
it before the Convention of Christian Workers, it is clear that the 
subject is one which deserves detailed and careful presentation 
to all earnest Christian people on this side of the water. We 
take great pleasure in having secured for our columns the first 

published account of the results of Mr. Byington’s inquiries, 
especially as we understand that he has collected a large amount 
of new and hitherto unclassified material, which he is putting 
into scientific and instructive order as a substantial contribution 
to the literature of Evangelistics. 




















THE SABBATH. 


A PROPOSED COURSE FOR INDUCTIVE BIBLE STUDY.* 


Let the work upon each of these lessons be as follows: 
first, make sure of the exact sense of each word and clause 
and sentence and paragraph; second, state with sharp distinct- 
ness and careful exactness each particular item of truth that is 
found, omitting nothing; ¢#zrd, endeavor with persistent and 
patient study to collate and arrange these items under proper 
and comprehensive heads; fourth, having thus detected and 
classified all the details in the light of their exact sense and in 
terrelation, make earnest, unwearied, and prayerful study of 
each element and of the entire burden of the lesson in hand. 
This faithfully done, the student will reap sure and abounding 
profit, and find himself possessed of definite and abiding con- 
victions about Sabbath observance. 


I. Gen. ii. 1-3. After the preliminary study, fasten the 
eye upon the following themes, and form a definite estimate of 
their precise significance and importance: the origin of the 
Day; its nature; its relation to God; and its relation to the 
created universe. Observe that no view of the origin or 
nature of the universe or of the works of the Maker is complete 
unless it comprehends the Sabbath of consummation, sanctity 
and rest. This Day is stamped with a deep and indelible im- 
press upon all created things by the sovereign and infinite crea- 
tive hand. Dwell long in study and thought upon the divine 
blessing with which the Day is laden, the divine example by 
which it is ennobled, and the divine sanctity with which it is 
hallowed. 

* From December, 1889, to July, 1890,a monthly periodical was issued under the 
auspices of the Seminary, containing a series of thirty-two inductive Studies in the 
Life of Christ (first part), covering 170 pages, in which Professor Beardslee illus- 
trated his method of analysis, synthesis, and practical comment with great fulness. 
Inquiry concerning the method which he desires to have used in the studies here 
outlined is best answered by reference to this periodical. The entire set of Studies, 
including also eight chapters of Suggestions about Methods of Christian Work, by 
Professor Taylor, 50 pages, will be forwarded for 50 cents. Orders may be sent 
through the Business Manager of the REcorD. —[EDIToRs.] 
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Look at the word “day” inv. 4. Compare frequent pas- 
sages in the prophets where the word must mean a prolonged 
period, far greater than twenty-four hours. Thus consider this 
Day of divine rest as a period and a repose transcending finite 
measurement and comprehension, and yet vea/. Observe that 
no allusion is made here to any Sabbath for man. It is God’s 
Day of Rest. 


II. Ex. xvi. 23-30. Make sure that your study lifts into 
preéminence the two elements of sanctity and rest. But make 
worthy mention of its legal standing and obligation. It is an 
ordinance of God for the observance of man. Mark further the 
suspension of the law governing the provision and preservation 
of the manna. In the light of this suspension, what must be 
God’s estimate of the Sabbath law as Jaw? Other laws may 
yield. The Sabbath ordinance is inviolable. 


III. Ex. xx. 8-11. See if your work upon this passage will 
not naturally and profitably center in two points: God and 
man. Or class all your results under the obligation and benefit 
of the observance. Or search the passage through along the 
lines of its origin, nature, and intent; or of cause and effect. 

In any case, fail not to make prolonged examination of the 
relation of Sabbath holiness, blessing, and rest to Jehovah, its 
author, exemplar, and lord. It is His Day, faint and far-off em- 
blem of His own transcendent and tranquil repose, the symbol 
and sacrament of His good will to man, and the bright temporal 
shrine of His resplendent holiness. 

Be equally. zealous to display its relations to man. To him 
it dimly recalls his Creator’s work and mirrors his Creator’s rest. 
In its observance he recognizes the lordship of its Lord, re- 
ceives the divine blessing which it conveys and revels in the 
visions of the holiness which brighten and adorn its heavenly 
hours. And all this he enjoys in generous and kindly fellow- 
ship with his fellow-creatures who are likewise the handiwork 
and care of God. Thus man will grow reverent, humble, 
blessed, holy and kind as he observes this Day. Study thus 
every term and trace with eager and vigilant eye each term’s 
every bearing and intent. Then reverse all this. Delineate 
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every effect of the profanation of this Day. Hold your mind 
to this task with unbending rigor. 

Observe well the injunction to vest. It is a law your Maker 
sets upon His work. The command implies and enjoins six 
days’ labor. It bids man imitate his God. It contemplates all 
who toil. It cultivates trust. See how it emphasizes the sub- 
ordination of the laws that govern in the realm of toil. Work 
towards a single condensed statement of all this. Test the 
following : 

The seventh Day is by virtue of the Creator’s injunction and ex- 
ample a holy, sacred and blessed Day of Rest. It is therefore to be 
universally remembered, hallowed, improved, and preserved free 
from toil. 


IV. Ex. xxxi, 12-17. These words surpass all others in 
unfolding the incomparable significance and beauty and worth 
of the Sabbath ordinance. They deserve to be blazoned 
everywhere in letters of gold. They cannot be too deeply 
or patiently or frequently studied. See if the central word 
here is not holixess. The Day is “holy to the Lord,” “holy” 
to the people, and.a sign that Jehovah will “sanctify” or 
hallow them. As such it is an everlasting covenant, to be for 
ever and everywhere observed, to be nowhere and by no one 
profaned on pain of death. It is a divine ordinance, based and 
rooted in the divine example at creation. Asa law, it is supreme 
as the nature and behest of the Maker of all, and firm as the 
rocks in the everlasting hills. It is wrought as inseparably into 
the nature of things as is any influence of the creative hand. 
And yet it is preéminently an ordinance of religious blessing 
and grace. It is asign of sanctification. For breadth of vision 
or moral purity and loftiness of purpose no passage in Scripture 
can outreach or transcend this. Delve and soar among the 
treasures and glories of the word “sanctify.” It,is the shining 
center of the whole description. Keep in view the “covenant”’ 
and the “sign,” the “holiness” and the “rest.” Test the fol- 
lowing as'a summary: 


The Sabbath Day of Rest is by divine appointment an abiding 
sign of an abiding covenant, holy to Jehovah and holy to His people, 
and significant of Israel’s sanctification. He who profanes it is pun- 
ishable with death. 
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V. Deut. v. 12-16. This passage is much like that in Ex. 
xx. But study this independently, and then compare the two. 





° Note the elements mentioned there and omitted here; and 
note the element added here but unmentioned there. Mark 
' especially the prominence given here to zest. 


VI. Isaiah lviii. 13-14. These words may be best under- 
stood, indeed they can be fairly appreciated, only after a thor- 
ough study of the preceding twelve verses of the chapter. 
These earlier verses treat of two styles of fasting: the wrong, 
perverse, and formal way, with its baleful issues; and the right 
way, with its blessed results. Get the full spirit and force of 
these twelve verses in your possession, and then you will be in 
harmony with the tone cf this appeal for Sabbath observance. 

Of these two verses one may be termed the verse of condz- 
tions, and the other the verse of vesu/ts. Make a special study 
of these conditions. They may be divided into positive and 
negative. In collecting and arranging and pondering the con- 
ditions positive, note the deep and cordial de/ight and the !ofty 
and hearty esteem in which the Day is held. Discover how 
widely all formality and coldness are removed. See if you can 
detect the throb of divine pride in these words. No study of 
: their sense will be complete that does not awaken a like appre- 
' ciation and joy. The Sabbath is a glorious and delightsome 

Day, Jehovah’s joy. They who find and feel this truth reap 
the reward. 
In noting the results, heed well that “delight in the Lord.” 
Explain to yourself why delight in the Sabbath enhances and 
secures delight in the Lord. Do these two pleasures ebb and 
: flow together? This is clearly a lofty view of our theme. 
Then estimate the resultant exaltation and enrichment, and the 
solidity of the divine dictum upon which all is based. In mak- 
ing the final statement keep in view the things to prohibit and 
the things to enjoin and the fourfold features of the reward. 
See if joy in God, honor, enlargement and assurance correctly 
state the latter. 


ere 


y VII. Neh. xiii. 14-17. The chief feature to be examined 
here is the application of the Sabbath law; and we must keep 
in mind that it is here enforced, not in a desert solitude, nor in 
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the simple ways of rural life, but in the regulation of the affairs 
of a teeming metropolis. Study here the applicability of such 
a law to such a life. 


VIII. Luke vi. 1-5 and parallel passages. This is of all 
New Testament passages the most explicit and full upon the 
theme in hand. In pursuing the study, get clear notions as to 
the position of the Pharisees. Exactly what was their Sabbath 
code? Whence did it come? Where precisely did they locate 


the sinin this case? What was the animus of their Sabbath ob- , 


servance and of this arraignment? For this study see Stapfer’s 
Palestine, pp. 347-357, or Edersheim’s Life and Times of Jesus 
the Messiah, cxxxv. and appendix xvii, Then be equally clear as 
to each point in the Saviour’s reply. What was the bearing of 
His allusion to David and the shewbread, and to the priests and 
the temple service? Wherein did these two illustrations differ, 
and wherein were they alike in relation to Sabbath rest ? Why 
does Christ here compare Himself with the temple? Work 
out His argument here ina clear, logical statement. What does 
He declare the prime quality in Sabbath observance to be? 
How does this principle apply to the Pharisees? What ele- 
ments in the Rabbinic Sabbath law would this principle mod- 
ify? How is this whole discussion related to the Old Testa- 
ment law? Think carefully, did Christ’s words abvogate or ex- 
pound the ancient code? Where did the Saviour locate the final 
authority for the Sabbath law? These are questions of mighty 
import. They all deserve an unequivocal answer. 

In the study of the case cited from David’s life, fix your eye 
on the one hand upon the shewbread, noting well its sacredness 
and significance; and on the other hand, upon those famishing 
men. In the other illustration, keep in view the Sabbath, the 
sacrifices, and the temple. How are these related? Two are 
correlated or identified, and to them the third is subordinated. 
Settle this clearly ; then see how Christ relates Himself to these. 
Is it not as follows? Sabbath rest is subordinate to temple 
sacrifice ; the temple sacrifice is subordinate to Christ ; there- 
fore and much more is the Sabbath law subordinate to Christ. 

See now if you can combine in one the thoughts expressed 
in the allusion to the shewbread and to the relation of the Sab- 
bath to man. Is not the one thought mercy? Condense simi- 
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larly the teachings in the illustration from the temple sacrifice. 
Does it not culminate in the word authority ? 

Test this as a comprehensive summary: 

The Sabbath is ordained for man in the interests of mercy 
under the lordship of Christ. 


From the study of these passages certain featlres come to 
assume notable prominence. We find that the Sabbath belongs 
to the Lord. First, last, and always this claim is strong and 
clear. The deeds and words and delights of men are on that 
Day to give way; and thought and desire and act are to be 
addressed and subordinated to God. The proper observance of 
the Day thus will engender and develop a deep and constant 
sense of divine authority and ownership and control. 

Its reminder of God’s creative work and rest is adapted to 
awaken a reverent and humbling sense of the amazing and in- 
finite plenitude of the wisdom and power of God. 

Being holy to God and holy to man, and an emblem of hal- 
lowing grace, it is a powerful and perpetual reminder and me- 
dium of the saintship of all believers. Here is the brightest 
jewel upon the brow of this brightest of days. 

In nothing is it empty or formal. It is a Day of divine priv- 
ilege and favor. It enshrines and conveys to us Jehovah's 
covenant blessing. Its dawn is a divine benediction to all who 
rightly hail and heed its light, and its every hour is effulgent 
with heavenly kindliness and grace. It is a blessed Day. A 
blessing is init. It is not designed to rob the sons of men. 
Its only errand is to ennoble and enrich. 

It is a Day infinitely potent to regulate and order all 
the interrelations of men. But its every appeal and behest is 
to the impulse of sympathy and good will. ‘ Mercy” is the 
only sceptre which it wields. Wherever Sabbath observance 
prevails in purity and power, there cruelty and every inhuman- 
ity will be subdued and tender love will soften every eye and 
throb in every act. 

Rightly observed, it is a Day to tranquillize and soothe the 
storm and turmoil of heart and mind, to relax and intermit the 
tension and the tear of toil, to recuperate and refresh the weary 
and exhausted frame. 

In brief and in full, it is the Day of the Son of Man. The 
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Saviour is its Lord. Its every ray of light is warm and rich 
and genial with the reflection of His compassion, authority, 
and grace. Jesus is the fountain-head of all its worth, glory 
and charm. As the Creator gave it birth in His own example 
and behest, bathed it in the beauty of His own holiness and 
freighted it with the burden 6f His covenant grace, so the Sa- 
viour girded it anew with His own authority and might, and un- 
veiled afresh the heavenly benignity and mercy of its face. 


To sum all up: Zhe Sabbath ts a holy and blessed Day of 
mercy and rest, prefigured in the Creator's sanctified period of 
repose, embodied by Jehovah in the Jewish covenant and law to 
secure and enhance the honor, welfare, and sanctity of man, and 
newly installed and unveiled in the lordship and love of Christ. 


The following passages are profitable for further study: Jer. 
xvii. 21-27, which should be compared with the passage in Nehe- 
miah; Ezek. xx. 12-24; John v. 1-18; Matt. xii. 9-14 and par- 
allel passages; John ix. 1-41; Luke xiii. 10-17; Luke xiv. 1-6. 
Detailed regulations may be found in Ex. xvi. 29; xxxv. 3; and 
Num. xv. 32-36. Col. ii. 16-17; Heb. iv. 8-10; and Rom. xiv. 
5-6 should not be overlooked. 

We also suggest the following topics for further study: 
Get the exact state of evidence for or against any pre-Mosaic 
Sabbath observance, being sharp to distinguish theory and un- 
founded assertion from attested fact. Trace the history of 
Sabbath observance among the Jews. Examine the history of 
Sabbath observance among the early Christians. Trace the 
genesis and growth of modern Sabbath worship, comparing it 
with the Jewish forms. Examine the relation of the weekly 
Sabbath to the other sabbatical periods in the Jewish code. 

Trace and treat the change from the seventh to the first 
day of the week. Is the fourth commandment still in force? 
Distinguish and determine and explain the relative prominence 
and the particular intent of the two elements in the law, the 
godly and the humane. Is the Sabbath a means to an end or 
an end in itself? Define its significance and influence as an 
institution. How prominent relatively is the prohibitive ele- 
ment in the Sabbath law? How prominent relatively is the 
element of blessing? Precisely what is the relation of God's 


Sabbath rest to ours? What is meant by “rest”? 
CLarK S. BEARDSLEE. 














THE ORGANIC GROWTHS OF SPIRITUAL LIFE.* 


There are no more potent words in our modern vocabulary 
than life, organization, growth. They bear sway along almost 
all lines of our thought and action. They have scientific and 
sociological, personal and practical import. About them are 
grouped theories, literatures, historical developments, and per- 
sonal experiences. They demand and receive from every one 
new and increasing recognition, both as fundamental facts and 
as prime factors in the most pressing problems of our practical 
work. But in the present-day experience of the churches these 
terms and the facts for which they stand need to be correlated. 
For organization is frequently referred to as if it were essenti- 
ally incompatible with spirituality, as if it and life were mutually 
exclusive quantities in the religious realm. The following illus- 
trative suggestions have proved to be helpful on several special 
occasions in indicating the relationship between spiritual life 
and religious organizations, and the co-ordination of the two in 
the principle of growth. 

All life is known only through its organisms. The botan- 
ist’s analysis, the chemist’s crucible, the surgeon’s dissection, 
the biologist’s microscope, as far downward as they delve, discover 
only the organic forms in which the mysterious, elusive, germin- 
ant, divinely pulsating thing veils itself, and the invisible God, 
from mortal sight. As far beyond and above us as spiritual 
vision penetrates through the glass of the inspired Word of rev- 
elation, life is seen and known only through its embodiments. 
Even from within the parting veil between the two worlds on 
whose border lines we hover, we hear a voice divine re-assur- 
ing the departing spirit and its bereft ones that “there is a spir- 
itual body.” Reunion with the resurrected body seems to be 
made essential to the glorification of personal life. Neither this 
world, nor any other within our ken, knows anything of disem- 
bodied human spirit. Incarnation is involved not only in the 
very idea of redemption, but in that of creation, and for all we 
know, in the divine existence itself. 





* See note on page 54. 
Drec.—2 (61) 
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Disembodied spirits are as unknown to the Biblical concep- 
tion of humanity as is inorganic life to the scientific terminology 
ofnature. They are contradictions in terms. We know nothing 
of life physical, physiological, intellectual, or spiritual, except 
through its organisms. In the history of all religious organiza- 
tions, which by their fruits are known to be of God, we may 
observe the operation of at least three great biological laws of 
the organic development of spiritual life. First, it has been 
demonstrated four times in Biblical history that social organiza- 
tion is the invariable law of spiritual life. At the beginnings 
of each of the dispensations through which the Bible traces the 
life of God in the lives of men, the very processes of creation 
are repeated. The great Creator is seen in Gen. xii. I-3, to 
plant the germ of His own life in the heart of Abraham, the 
father of the faithful. Immediately it begins to weave for itself 
a body, and takes on the family organism, that most primitive 
and potent of social organizations in which the divine life has 
ever reincarnated itself, and through which it has wrought for 
the world’s redemption. The patriarchal Family proves to be 
the embryo of the church. Tabernacle and Temple are but the 
lengthened cords and strengthened stakes of the nomad’s tent. 
Revelation is but the unfolding of this family-covenant. Spirit- 
ual relationships are defined and fulfilled only by carrying those 
of the home up and out toward him from whom every father- 
hood in heaven and earth is named. Theologies must all begin 
with the facts and forms of life and thought embosomed in the 
family. Fatherhood and sonship, love and law, sacrifice and 
service, are home-made terms without which the Bible is unin- 
telligible and theology based upon it meaningless. Childhood is 
the permanent type of the only religious experience recognized 
from heaven. Christian character is built on family founda- 
tions and after home models. Vital religion has ever had the 
family alive at its root. Even false faiths draw what real vitality 
they have from the family-life into which they strike root. 
When their religion did most for their state the early Romans 
recognized the house to bea temple; its hearth-fire, walls, doors, 
and thresholds to be shrines of their divinities ; the tomb to be 
an altar; marriage and birth, daily duties and the outgoings and 
incomings of domestic life to be the very ritual of worship. 

At each great epoch of its progress the true faith has shown 
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the tendency of all life to revert to its primitive type. The 
birth of each dispensation is out of a revived family life. The 
garden-home, Abraham’s tent, the twelve sons of the patriarch’s 
family, the division of the tribes for the march out of Egypt and 
into Canaan, the homes of Hannah, Elizabeth, and Mary, the 
upper-room where the twelve abode, the house of Aquila and 
Priscilla—these are the way-marks of the kingdom of God. 
The watchwords of its subsequent epochs of progress— Re- 
former, Covenanter, Puritan, Pilgrim—belong to family life as 
truly as to church history. 

The invariability of the law of spiritual life to take on the 
family organization not only demonstrates its necessity, but the 
constancy with which home should be employed and depended 
upon as a principal agency in religious work. 

When that family community was transplanted to Egypt, 
there again the gcrm of spiritual life from God which it em- 
bodied is seen repeating the creative process. Silently and 
surely it wrought until on the night of the Exodus there was a 
new birth. A holy nation, a peculiar people, a kingdom of priests 
was born in a day. Thereafter, next to the family the State 
stands in the sacred history as the embodiment and the inter- 
preter of the faith. The earthly forms in which heavenly things 
express themselves are supplied by the political life and lan- 
guage of every land through which the pilgrim people seek the 
only fatherland of faith. God is king. His word is law. The 
church is a city, the people a kingdom. Polities are to a degree 
spiritualized politics. Israel is in Egypt—but Egypt is in Israel, 
as are Babylon, Rome, and Greece — East and West, England, 
Germany, and America. To this original type also life reverts. 
The town-meeting of Acts xix. 39, is rechristened “church” in 
Acts xx. 17. The political organization of New England Pil- 
grims becomes the “ parish.” The church is at the “center” of 
the town. 

In like manner, when in exile the nation is scattered in the 
lands of their captivity, their spiritual life cannot abide the dis- 
organization of its outward forms, and, asserting the law of its 
existence, it weaves family and neighborhood together into that 
new creation, the Synagogue. And at last, when the fulness of 
times was come, and there came the new baptism of the life of 
God in the souls of men, all that the family, the nation, and the 
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nature. 


Diaconate to meet the specific need. 


lew of them have changed more than it. 


By 
specialization there has been developed many another special 
function and method of work through which by human agency 
the indwelling Spirit of Christ has reached forth to meet the 
new or unmet needs of lost men. For each of them that has 
borne the fruit of the Spirit, as much of a divine warrant may 
be claimed as for the office of deacon in the modern Church. 


_ neighborhood had been to the spiritual life was gathered and 
woven together into that second incarnation, “the Church, 
which is His body, the fulness of Him which filleth all in all.” 
At each of these four epochs in the biblical history of spirit- 
ual life its second great law is likewise demonstrated, namely, 
that it naturally adjusts itself to changed environment. Such 
adjustment is the law of all life. It is the law of its survival 
and supremacy. To live, it has always had to conform to the 
conditions of life. To control, it must change. 
is death. To these imperative conditions of existence, spiritual 
life is no exception. The social organisms which it has invari- 
ably taken on have all been differentiated by the operation of 
this divine law of adjustment. The differences in the method 
of the Spirit’s operation and the Church’s work are among the 
most divinely significant phenomena of the spiritual life of our 
times. With these facts of changed method God has as much 
to do as He has with the organic phenomena of all life. The 
methods themselves which produce the fruits of the Spirit are 
as much the product of the creative processes of God imma- 
nent in the spiritual world, as are the changing flora and fauna 
of every land and clime the handiwork of God immanent in 


Unadjustability 


The third law of spiritual life is its capacity to develop highly 
specialized functions in supplying specific needs. 
cause of the multiplication of disciples, the widows of the 
Grecians were neglected in the daily ministrations (Acts vi. 
1-7), the divine vitality in the body of the Church was shown 
by its capacity to put forth the specialized function of the 
this same law of 


When, be- 


In the rise of these 


ever-changing special agencies for the diversity of the Spirit's 
operations there is to be seen the very stir of the Creator’s life 
and power as truly as in the origin of the forms of physical life. 
As one reads the history of these specializing Christian organ- 
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izations, and sees the movement of a will, a power, a life, other 
than man’s, in their work, only God immanent in men accounts 
for them. They are born, not man-made—born of God and the 
times. They are, because God is what and where He is, and 
works as He does for men where they are. God is in them as 
He is in the trees, the grass, and the flowers. The same great 
God who is in nature, in history, in the Church, is in them too. 
God is in this place where they have risen and are at work, 
whether we knowit or not. He was there, where, about Robert 
Raikes, the modern movement for the Christian nurture of the 
children crystalized into the organized Sunday-school. He was 
in that little room of the London clerk, George Williams, when 
the impulse from God came to the young man to work for 
young men, and drew to him the few associates who were woven 
into what became the inspiration and pattern of the Young 
Men’s Christian Association. These forth-puttings of God’s 
life in manifold human agencies to meet specific needs are in 
accordance with these three great laws of social organization, 
adjustability, and specialization, the operation of each of which 
may be distinctly traced through the successive stages of every 
such organic development. 

If the relationship between spiritual life and social organ- 
ization is so divinely natural and necessary, there is but one 
principle which can preserve the vitality of each to the other, 
and prevent them from becoming incompatible and mutually 
exclusive. This principle is that of growth. If organization is 
the perpetual outgrowth from within, it is vital to and vitalized 
by spiritual life. If it be superimposed from without, or cease to 
conform to and express the inner spirit, organization becomes 
the very tomb in which spiritual life is buried alive, and from 
which only the death of the organization can resurrect it. 


GRAHAM TAYLOR. 















WANTED — A CONGREGATIONAL HYMNAL. 





Although new hymn-books are being rapidly multiplied, 
our churches search in vain for the Hymnal actually needed. 
Three classes of books are now in the market: books com- 
piled for special services, books designed to elevate the popu- 
lar taste or to illustrate some personal theory in regard to 
worship-music, and the great competing hymn-books that court 
extensive patronage on the ground of containing something 
that will satisfy every taste. The specialized manuals of the 
first class are not designed for general use, and may at once 
be dismissed with the remark that the wide popularity of some 
of these books in public worship, notably the ‘‘ Gospel Hymns”’ 
so invaluable for purely evangelistic use, throws a suggestive 
side-light upon the unfulfilled want of the churches. Scholarly 
books of the second class have been published in attractive 
editions, but they have not proved successful. The best of 
them lack catholicity ; the majority of them are idiosyncrasies. 

Against the current compilations for general worship, 
several serious charges must be made. In the first place, they 
are too bulky, and consequently too expensive. The few hund- 
red hymns that the congregation care to sing are scattered 
through a wilderness of unnecessary verses. It is remarkable 
that in our present stage of hymn-book-making the line is yet 
undrawn between hymns that express the religious emotions of 
the people, and hymns written to impress religious truths 
upon the people. For congregational use, expressive hymns 
are needed; the zmpressive are for choir and pulpit use. This 
simple distinction, if properly insisted upon, would remove a 
great mass of useless material from our overweighted manuals, 
and a wholesome sifting of the remainder would still further 
reduce the weight and improve the quality of the book. Three 
or four hundred hymns, properly selected, would include all 
that any congregation really needs. 

In the second place, the hymns in our leading collections 
are put together upon a wrong principle. The “Congregational 
Hymnal” must not be compiled by the Professor of Systematic 
(66) 
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Theology. The tiresome metrical essays in dogmatics would 
happily disappear if the criticism above expressed could ofice 
prevail; but why arrange our congregational hymns in sucha 
manner that the running titles shall make a complete outline of 
theological doctrine? The people want to sing praise, not 
dogma. A simple and natural grouping of hymns for con- 
gregational use could be made by asking what the people desire 
to express in public worship? We should find hymns of Praise 
most in demand; then, hymns of Prayer; hymns of Faith; 
hymns of Loyalty; hymns of Courage; hymns of Hope. 
These and similar divisions would form the staple of the col- 
lection. Hymns for special occasions, as the Lord’s Supper, 
Christmas, etc., would be abundantly provided, nor should the 
needs of juvenile worshipers be overlooked. A hymnal com- 
piled on this general plan, although much smaller than the 
average hymn-book, would lose nothing of value by omitting 
irrelevant and otherwise unsuitable matter, would present a 
richer lyrical treatment of the subjects about which the people 
care to sing, would be much more convenient in every way, and 
would possess the great advantage of being adapted to all the 
services of the church in which congregational singing is 
a factor. 

In the third place, a decided reform is called for in the 
musical settings of the hymns. The number of thoroughly 
good congregational tunes is quite limited. To make a good 
hymn-tune is as truly a work of art as to compose a symphony. 
The latter effort is more sustained, more elaborate, but not less 
artistic. The careless work still produced by our hymn-book 
makers shows that this fact has not been duly appreciated. If 
a hymn-tune has any value it possesses a distinct character, and 
expresses in the exquisite language of music some true, religious 
emotion. It is distressing to see how even the choice hymns 
and tunes are mismated. A divorce law ought to have free 
course in lessening the marital miseries locked up in hymn- 
books. Every minister or chorister, exercising musical taste, is 
obliged to re-edit his hymn-book as he goes along, matching 
tune to hymn often from remote sections of the volume. There 
should be no occasion for this. Each hymn should be 
wedded to its own appropriate tune; and that tune, besides 
being musically and emotionally correct, must also be capable of 
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easy mastery and fluent rendering by the congregation. In 
the language of a well-known critic, each composition should be 
“a well-brought-up church tune.” It may be very old, or com- 
paratively new; it may have had its birth in America, England, 
Germany, or any other country; but it must be Christian in 
sentiment, and thoroughly at home in the sanctuary. Such 
tunes never die. 

To illustrate the force of this criticism, examine one of the 
most extensively advertised and lavishly praised of recent 
hymn-books. This book professes to meet a demand on the 
part of the churches for better music. In carrying out this 
purpose, it reprints a number of unsanctified and would-be-for- 
gotten melodies, and introduces a considerable percentage of 
brand-new products of popular tune-makers. Taking the col- 
lection as a whole, perhaps one-third of the tunes, or two hun- 
dred in all, are suitable for congregational use. But why were 
the remaining four hundred inserted? To furnish congenial com- 
panionship for the eight hundred unnecessary hymns? If the 
two hundred good tunes had been set to the usable hymns — 
which unfortunately is not the case —and guideboards to these 
oases judicially erected, the book would have been serviceable ; 
but to use it indiscriminately, as most congregations are obliged 
to do, if they use it at all, must have a paralyzing effect upon the 
singing of the people. 

This may appear to be somewhat harsh, but it cries out to 
be said. The fact is gladly recognized that the hymn-books of 
recent years are a great improvement over their predecessors. 
But need we wait another generation before we can con- 
scientiously recommend to the churches a manual of praise? 
We are tired of hunting through the great modern books to 
find something that the people can sing. We want a book that 
will contain nothing which the people cannot sing, “with the 
spirit and with the understanding also.” 

The Triennial Council in Worcester heard a report from its 
Committee on Improvement in Public Worship, in which a 
strong plea was made for the more general introduction into the 
service of chanting and anthem-singing. In spite of the fact 
that our present hymn-books contain no anthems and but few 
chants, the report shows that out of fourteen hundred churches 
185 frequently make use of chants, and 34 are “experi- 
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menting with the singing of anthems by the congregation.” A 
supplement to our proposed Hymnal containing well edited 
chants and anthems for congregational use would be in imme- 
diate demand. Our barren service offers little for the people to 
do besides hymn-singing. Let this important factor in public 
worship include also the magnificent hymns which cannot be 
broken to the rack of metre and rhyme, the scriptural hymns 
found in the Psalms and other portions of our English Bible, 
together with the great liturgical hymns of the Church 
Universal, of which the “Te Deum” is an example. The wor- 
shiping people surely have the right to sing these matchless 
compositions; the chant and anthem forms allow the people to 
exercise this right. These forms are not necessarily difficult. 
Wise leadership and patient practice will enable any singing 
congregation to chant with precision, while many a modern 
hymn-tune is more difficult than any anthem which would need 
to be introduced. The possession of these three forms of 
church song —chant, hymn-tune, and anthem — would ensure 
to the musical service of the people a delightful variety, and 
stimulate to the ytmost the wholesome religious emotions that 
seek expression in the praise and worship of God. 

Personal observation and experience have convinced the 
writer that a hymnal of the character above outlined is already 
anecessity. It is wanted not only in the “great congrega- 
tion,” but also in the Sunday-school, the prayer-meeting, and 
the “Endeavor” meeting; for its carefully chosen and well 
adapted hymns and tunes, containing the exquisite music of 
childhood and the earnest work-songs of the Church, as well as 
the choicest expressions of praise and prayer, would be found 
sufficient for all general uses. | Not a few churches are to-day 
awaiting its appearance. But to whom may we look for its 
coming? 

The establishment of the “School for Church Musicians” 
in connection with Hartford Seminary may solve the diff- 
culty. We cannot expect any one person to meet the demand. 
Many gifted individuals have tried, and failed. A consensus 
of able opinion, based on practical knowledge, will doubtless be 
required. The thorough work outlined for this new depart- 
ment of Seminary activity, and the able men already engaged 
in the enterprise, afford large hopes that a book projected under 
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the auspices of this School would prove successful. If it is 
within the proper scope of this article to treat of ways and 
means, the writer would suggest the appointment by the 
faculty of the School for Church Musicians of a small working 
committee, in full sympathy with this idea, and qualified by 
actual experience to bring together the elements necessary for 
its realization. When the work is fully prepared, it should be 
submitted for careful and individual criticism and suggestion to 
eminent pastors in various parts of the country, who are 
familiar with the needs of representative congregations, and 
who have made a special study of worship-music. The sug- 
gestions thus received should be duly considered by the com- 
mittee, and so far as practicable incorporated. The amended 
work should then come before the faculty of the School for 
final approval. The Seminary could very safely undertake the 
publication of a hymnal so carefully edited and so ably 
endorsed ; and in course of time we should have what we 
now seek for and cannot find—a simple, devotional, inexpen- 
sive, and thoroughly serviceable “Congregational Hymnal.” 


WILLIAM W. SLEEPER. 


























Educational WDemoranda. 


ITEMS FROM VARIOUS THEOLOGICAL SEMINARIES. 
These additional statistics reached us too late for insertion in the 
table of the enrolment in theological seminaries which was given in 
our last issue. 
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Bangor, Me., Congregational, - 14 7 9 a 94 32 
Yale, New Haven, Conn., - 41 33 45 20 139 ©6126 
Pacific, Oakland, Cal., si - 10 6 6 2 24 19 
Garrett, Evanston, IIl., Methodist Episcopal, 74 51 45 15 185 186 





The following items, sent to us by our correspondents in the sev- 
eral institutions, will suggest in some measure the changes taking 
place in theological seminaries in all parts of the country. Further 
news may be expected from issue to issue. 


Bancor, Me. [Congregational.] Professor L. F. Stearns has declined his 
recent call to Union Seminary, New York city. A resolute effort is being made to 
secure funds for the erection of a gymnasium. Nearly $2,000 has already been 
secured for this purpose, principally through the efforts of the students. The first 
Alumni Catalogue has just been issued. 


Cobé, LEwIsTon, ME. [Baptist.] The venerable Dr. John Fullerton, who 
has been a theological instructor for fifty years, mostly in this Seminary, has been 
granted release from whatever work he chooses to relinquish. He however con- 
tinues to meet one class a day. The faculty is increased by the coming of Dr. A. 
W. Anthony, a graduate of the Seminary, who has been studying for two years in 
Berlin. 


Boston University, Boston, Mass. [Methodist Episcopal.] Three members 
of the last graduating class have gone as foreign missionaries. Five recent gradu- 
ates are pursuing special studies in Berlin. 


NEWTON CENTER, Mass. [Baptist.] The faculty has been augmented by 
the choice of Mr. A. L. Wadsworth as instructor in Biblical Languages. Begin- 
ning with the present year, a complete separation is made between the work of the 
“Regular ” and of the “ English” courses. Hitherto, students in these courses were 
placed in the same classes in Dogmatics, History, and Homiletics. Hereafter there 
will be virtually two independent theological schools in the same buildings. 
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AuBURN, N. Y. [Presbyterian.] The vacancy in the faculty caused by the 
death last June of Dr. R. B. Welch, Professor of Dogmatic Theology, has been 
filled by the transference to that department of Dr. T. G. Darling from the chair of 
Homiletics and Pastoral Theology. Efforts are being made not only to fill Dr. 
Darling’s place, but to secure a President who shall give instruction in the depart- 
ment of Pastoral Theology. The exceptional emphasis thus laid on this depart- 
ment is distinctly with a view to fit the work of the Seminary to the urgent needs 
of the time. A special effort is being made to increase the endowment. An im- 
pressive service commemorative of Professor Welch was held on November 11, at 
which the principal addresses were by Professor Riggs and by Rev. T. S. Hamlin, 
D D., of Washington, D. C. Rev. A. H. Quint, D.D., of Boston, will give in- 
struction in Pastoral Theology for the remainder of the present year. 


RocHEsteER, N. Y. [Baptist.] Beginning with the present year, all candidates 
for the regular course who are not college graduates are obliged to pass an entrance 
examination in Greek. This step is taken to elevate the standard of the intellectual 
work of the institution, and to do away with the disparity between those who are 
college graduates and those who are not. It was expected that this change would 
at first greatly diminish the number of candidates for admission to the Junior Class. 
But the diminution has been slight in that class, while additions to the other classes 
seem to have been somewhat stimulated. The new building for the German Depart- 
ment has just been completed. 


ALLEGHENY, PENN. [Reformed Presbyterian.] One of the last graduating 
class has just set out as missionary to Cilicia, Asia Minor, following in the foo:steps 
of his father, who was long at work in Syria. 


Howard University, WASHINGTON, D. C. [Non-sectarian.] The American 
Missionary Association proposes to maintain a new professorship in the theological 
department this year. 


ALEXANDRIA, VA. [Protestant Episcopal.] The faculty has been enlarged 
within the last three years, and one of the older professors made Professor Emeritus. 
An encouraging advance is noticed in enrolment, methods, and equipment. Last 
year the students began the enterprise of supporting one of the alumni of the Sem- 
inary as a missionary in a field not before occupied. A magazine is published 
under the supervision of the Faculty. Great improvements have recently been 
made in the grounds and buildings, a new house put up for one of the professors, 
and an addition made to one of the buildings. 


CotumsiA, S. C. [Presbyterian.] This institution, after passing through 
somewhat serious vicissitudes, is anticipating steady growth henceforth. This year 
an instructor in Biblical Literature has been added to the Faculty. Next year 
courses will probably be offered in Arabic, Aramaic, and Assyrian. The library is 
growing, and requires a fire-proof building. The institution’s endowment is good, 
and its situation is thought to be peculiarly healthful. 


Pacific, OAKLAND, CAL. [Congregational.] The place of Dr. I E. Dwinell 
is filled by the appointment of Rev. Wallace W. Lovejoy as Professor of Hebrew 
and Greek. Dr. Benton has been transferred from the Hebrew chair to that of 
Homiletics and Pastoral Theology. Rev. Charles N. Flanders becomes instructor 
in Homiletics and Elocution. 























Book Notes. 


Aids to Scripture Study. By Frederic Gardiner, late Professor in the 
Berkeley Divinity School, ete. Boston and New York: Houghton, 
Miffiin & Company, 1890. pp. xii, 284. 

This little volume contains the materials of a proposed treatise 
on Hermeneutics by the late lamented Dr. Gardiner, Professor of Old 
Testament Literature in the Berkeley Divinity School from 1868 to 
1882, and of New Testament Literature from that date to the time of 
his death.. Dr. Gardiner’s long experience in teaching the exegesis 
of the Bible in both of its great parts gave him abundant opportu- 
nities for collecting his materials, and it must be considered a cause 
of satisfaction to students of the Bible that he left these materials in 
such shape that the editor, Prof. Henry Ferguson of Trinity College, 
found it practicable to publish them. We are confident that no one 
will regret the decision to publish, which, the editor confesses, was 
preceded by some hesitation, mainly on the ground that the manuscript 
notes in his possession may not have represented the latest conclu- 
sions of the distinguished author. Those who listened to the utter- 
ances of Dr. Gardiner at the last meeting attended by him of the 
Society of Biblical Exegesis and Literature, of which he was the 
honored president at the time of his death, will recognize in this 
volume substantially the ground occupied by Dr. Gardiner to the end. 
He was a diligent, as well as an experienced and versatile, interpreter 
of the Scriptures, and whatever he had to say on the principles and 
rules of interpretation is worth having in permanent form. His 
attitude towards the Christian Scriptures was that of a reverent and 
humble believer in their divine origin, plenary inspiration, and infallible 
authority. At the same time, in this volume he does not attempt to 
evade or juggle out of sight the difficult passages of the sacred vol- 
ume; nor does he fall back on an appeal to the argumentum ad 
reverentiam, but with careful critical skill, using history and grammar 
as his only tools, he solves as many as he has occasion to allude to. 

The work cons.sts of an introduction (pp. 1-63) and two parts. 
The introduction contains the author’s view of the Bible in general. 
Part I deals clearly, though concisely and at times in a rather frag- 
mentary and dislocated way, in the first place with the intellectual 
equipment of the interpreter, insisting on the possession by him of 
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adequate knowledge of the physical and political geography of Bible 
lands, of the history and archeology of the Scripture times, of the 
original languages of Scripture, and of the methods of textual criti- 
cism. It contains, further, the author’s estimate of the religious sense 
as an essential to the equipment of the true interpreter. The whole 
spiritual nature must be quickened, and a special reverence for the 
Bible must be cultivated before the student can interpret correctly. 
Part II shows how the knowledge designated as necessary in the 
preceding part may be used to the best advantage, and ends by 
passing in review the various stages of exegesis in a concrete case. 
We must close by repeating our thanks to the editor for giving 
this work to the public, and by recommending it to all students of 
the Bible, who may not care to enter upon a more minute study of 
Hermeneutics. [A. C. Z.] 


The Public Uses of the Bible. A Study in Biblical Elocution. By 
George M. Stone. Hartford: The Student Publishing Co., 1890. 
pp. vi, 189. 

Toward the close of this volume are to be found these words: 
“The aim has been to indicate some resources of the Bible largely 
unused in public worship and teaching, and to stimulate inquiry with 
reference to its ampler and more productive utility in these direc- 
tions.” The author’s work in carrying out this purpose may be 
thrown into four main divisions, as follows: 1. The Bible and its 
contents, treated under the headings, “Our English Bible,” “ Literary 
Structure of the Bible.” 2. How the student may possess himself of 
it, considered in such chapters as these, “ Methods of Bible Study,” 
“Imagination in Reading,” “The Dispensation of the Spirit.” 3. 
Personal training, touched upon in the chapters on “The Physical 
Factor,” ‘“‘The Bible and the Human Voice,” “The Statutes of 
Expression.” 4. Uses of the Bible in public, to which may be 
assigned the remaining chapters, “ Reading which does not Inter- 
pret,” ‘Reading without Comment,’ ‘Comparative Readings,” 
“The Bible in the Prayer Meeting,” “ Analysis of Chapters.” 

Though the author has disregarded this topical order, which many 
would find more logical and helpful, he has given us a very readable 
and suggestive book, fulfilling the anticipations of the Hartford 
friends who always look for delight and profit from Dr. Stone. He 
writes with the warmth of love. He enriches his pages with selected 
illustrations from the gathered treasures of fruitful years. He gives 
us engaging glimpses of productive regions little known. In every 
chapter he holds our interest and enlightens our ignorance. He 
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shows clearly the limitless wealth of the Bible, its adaptation to the 
needs of men, its serviceableness in the work of the Church, and 
our duty to train ourselves to wield it as “the sword of the Spirit.” 

Among the most important, because most neglected, topics dealt 
with are the care of the health and the husbanding of the physical 
force, the culture of the voice, and the study of expression. Here, 
as perhaps elsewhere, the reader, though valuing what he finds, will 
wish for more definite instruction. Indeed, in all parts of his book 
the author has declared more trouble than he has undertaken to re- 
pair. But he has succeeded in stimulating inquiry, and thus he has 
well served his expressed design. 

The volume is welcome as a contribution to a very scanty litera- 
ture upon a most important subject. If men are earnestly studying 
the Bible and the various ways of employing it, they are still neglect- 
ing the elocutionary training essential to make it highly effective. 
Most of the public reading of God's Word is little better than the 
pronunciation of its words in order, varied according to individual 
vices of manner. The wonder is that such reading is blessed as 
much as it is, if the divine blessing waits upon man’s best effort. 

iC. & 





In Darkest England and the Way Out. By General Booth. New 
York: Funk & Wagnalls, 1890. pp. 285, with Appendices. . 


Stanley’s account of his march through the tropical forest “ In 
Darkest Africa,” suggested the title of this profoundly impressive 
and surprisingly strong book by the General of the Salvation Army. 
The parallel between that weird and awful journey and this writer’s 
own explorations among the “submerged tenth,” of ‘“‘God’s English- 
men,” as the population of that most Christian people has been 
called, forms a very striking and fascinating introductory chapter. 
The simple, straightforward preface, accounting for the volume and 
its truly colossal scheme of social selection and salvation, has a 
manly honesty, humility, and pathos about it which commands re- 
spect for the author at the outset, and disarms prejudice against the 
man, atleast. ‘The study of the contents adds much and diminishes 
nothing from one’s measurement of his heart and mind. Although 
frank acknowledgment is made of the assistance of his officers, of 
“valuable literary help from a*friend of the poor not in any way 


_connected with the Salvation Army,” and of the inspiration received 


from his noble wife, “the sharer of my every ambition for the welfare 
of mankind,” yet there is everywhere present the evidence of the 
author’s mastery of the facts he handles, of his vigorous, original 
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thinking, and clear, strong style, and even of a breadth of reading 
for which few readers may be prepared. It cannot be denied that 
there is both warrant and room for literature upon the social problem 
which shall be either scientific or practically constructive. With but one 
exception, the precursers of this volume have been merely descriptive, 
But Zhe Bitter Cry of Outcast London, Down in the Depths of Outcast 
London, One-Room Life in London, How the Poor Live, all articulated 
and emphasized the demand for this essay and its immediate prede- 
cessor. The latter truly scientific analysis of Zhe Life and Labour 
of the People, by Charles Booth and a staff of six assistant editors, is 
the only book of its kind. Based upon the returns of the Board of 
School Visitors, and including an industrial census and map of the 
entire Eastern District of London, it was the first trustworthy founda- 
tion of fact upon which any constructive inductions could be based. 
It is significant that the man who is perhaps closest to the life of the 
people, should be the first to rear upon this basis of scientifically 
classified facts a scheme of social salvation, so closely concatenated 
as to provide for every step of the way from hopeless helplessness to 
Christian self-help and helpfulness. Only its outermost outline can 
be reproduced here. It proposes deliverance for the lost section of 
the people by the establishment of three colonies : 

1. Zhe City Colony, with food and shelter stations, factory work for the unem- 
ployed, labor employment bureaus, and a household salvage brigade to collect and 
utilize the waste of a great city. 

2. Zhe Farm Colony, with laborers selected from those contributed by the 
country to the city’s workless people, and with codperative and socially grouped 
agricultural villages. 

3. The Colony Over-Sea, with its carefully selected, trained, and disciplined 
colonists, its Salvation Ship, ete. 

The magnitude and cost of the undertaking are freely admitted, 
and the imperative necessity the while of more crusades and general 
assistance for the large remnant thus unprovided for is specified. 

Whatever may be thought of the practicability of the scheme, the 
necessity for something as bold, radical, and practical cannot be 
denied by those who know the facts, even in part. For the facts of 
the Darkness cited not only read like under-statements of the actual 
situation as it is described by others, but wonderfully correspond to 
those observed by all at work among the same classes there and every- 
where. Moreover, no Christian reader or worker can fail to admire 
the splendid loyalty to Christ’s Gospel of individual regeneration as 
the only source, center, and hope of any real or permanent social* 
salvation, which the author shows not only in all his courageous words 
but in all his heroic work. [G. T.] 




































Correspondence. 





The following letters from Turkey take the reader into the inspi- 
ration and suggestiveness of every-day mission labor in that country, 
where ten of the Hartford alumni are at work: 


Your kind note was received to-day upon the eve of my departure for the annual 
tour through Koordistan. This is the Home Mission work of the churches in Tur- 
key, and of our Protestant Americans in general. 

This touring is one of the prominent phases of our mission work. It is as 
important here now as it was in Paul’s time. You would smile to see us (one of 
the college professors accompanies, me as the representative of the Harpoot 
Evangelical Union) as we set out with our commissariat and night and day accom- 
modations for six weeks, all balanced over the back of a horse, astride of which 
sits a Koordish hostler, cook, and general attendant. You would smile at our 
appearance, but if you could be with us for a few days you would become so inter- 
ested in the work as to forget that the six sides of your room were mud-dried, and 
the principal dish for dinner for forty cunsecutive days was a rice pilau and eggs. 
(I was told, while in Hartford Seminary, that the warm rooms and easy accom. 
modations there would so enervate the students that no missionary society need 
apply for recruits from that quarter. I wish I knew the name of the brother who 
said that.) 

What do we propose to do upon this trip? We shall reorganize and classify 
two schools at Haini, four days away, and hold three or four days’ meetings in con- 
nection with their pastor. We then go to Lidgi, three hours further on, from which 
place I have recently received a letter begging for a preacher. From there we go 
two days to Farkin, which is the center of the Koordish field and work. Here we 
have, by letter, assembled all ot the Koordish preachers, and the pastor of the 
church at Diarbekir, who has been a pastor in Koordistan. At Farkin we plan 
for a week of continuous meetings ; then we are to help the brethren procure a site 

for a new school building. We are also to organize a training school for helpers, 
with a fixed course of study; to open a girls’ school, with the head teacher’s 
wife,a graduate of Euphrates College, to teach it; to set the translators of the New 
Testament into Koordish to work upon a revision of Matthew, which they trans- 
lated for test last year, which translation work they will continue; to locate a new 
preacher, just from the schools here, in some large village near Farkin ; to arrange 
for an older helper to come to Farkin for a year’s study, and to temporarily fill 
his place; to set an evangelist at work upon a new plan, and to mark out his 
course for a year; to petition the local government to erect a new chapel, school, 
and preacher’s house, and draw up plans and estimates for the same; to organize 
the evangelical brethren into a compact political body with a recognized head, and 
introduce this head to local authorities ; to canvass a large number of near villages 
to learn their conditions and needs, and the prospect of speedy opening; to 
examine four young men for admission to the training class, and to fix the terms 
on which they will study; to examine some candidates for church membership; to 
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baptize children; to canvass the community as to the advisability of organizing, 
ere long, the twenty one members there, into a church and ordaining a pastor 
over them; to...—but I refrain. These are not all of my notes, and these 
take no account of the many things that will arise extempore. Then there are 
other places to visit in which there are congregations, and where a part of the 
above program will be repeated. In Redman, where there is a church, we are to 
examine and ordain their present preacher, if they are ready for it. 

By this time we shall be seven days from home by the shortest route, and away 
down on the Tigris. At Til we shall be upon historic soil where Xenophon and 
his ten thousand crossed a large branch of the Tigris, thinking it was the river 
itself. We shall have seen Roman ruins, as well as many difficult to place, but 
even now of magnificent proportions. Finally, we shall return to our Euphrates 
valley and our home, wondering if we would have slept warmer, enjoyed our pilau 
better, minded the fleas less, rejoiced in our work more, or accomplished anything 
farther for the Master, had the Seminary address continued to be Prospect Street. 
I trow not. 

HARPOOT. JAMEs L. Barron, ‘85. 


In response to your cordial letter, I must tell you that it is a very delightful 
thing to remember old Hartford in our prayers. And your words make us feel 
stronger as you assure us that we are not forgotten in your hours of pleading with 
God. 

You ask me to tell about myself. Why didn’t you ask me about the others? 
There is Barton. He is doing a splendid work out among the Armenians and the 
Kourds. English was at home at once, and seemed to appreciate immediately the 
peculiar needs of the Sivas field. One of our missionary fathers, in coming back 
from the Central Mission, said ‘“ That Mead is a good man, and the people all like 
him.” Sanders is down there, too, working away like a steam engine. In the sad- 
ness and loneliness that have come to his home and heart, he has declared to others 
the might of Him who ‘‘is able to save unto the uttermost.” 

We are much obliged to you for sending Knapp back again. Now please do be 
consistent. Find Sleeper and return-him to us immediately. He was one of the 
most wide-awake workers our Bulgarian Mission has ever known. They are still 
singing the hymns he taught them, but they need his immediate presence and some 
more of that musical drill and more of that beautiful influence which he and his 
ever carried about with them. 

Crawford is the only Hartford man among the Greeks; he finds them an in- 
tensely interesting people. Their very civilization, however, and their own good 
schools, especially on the sea-board, lead them to appreciate less than do the 
Armenians the efforts foreigners are making for them. ‘To their national pride 
may be added the fanaticism of tne ignorant, and the disinclination of the educated 
towards religion, as signifying some of the hindrances in the way of missionary 
work among them. But the greatest hindrances are tobacco and strong drink, 
which are so enslaving and so weakening the mind and the moral character of the 
people that it becomes difficult for a person tu consider and to make a moral choice 
or to take a decided stand. 

But there is a Power greater than all these, and that Power is making itself felt 
here and there, and knowing as we do what the end is to be, we are working on in 
hope and with joyful expectation. 

BROUSSA. LYNDON S. CRAWFORD, ’79. 

















Alumni News. 


WESTERN MASSACHUSETTS ALUMNI ASSOCIATION. 


The Western Massachusetts Association held its annual meeting 
in Springfield on September 29. About thirty-five persons were 
present, including several members of the local woman’s committee 
which was organized in the spring. 

. The morning session was chiefly occupied by general business. 
The treasurer reported that about $1,400 in gifts to the Seminary 
had passed through his hands, and that other amounts had been sent 
directly. All the reports were interesting, but the discussion cen- 
tered upon that of the committee on the increase of the ministry. 
The talk upon this subject culminated in a plan to bring the claims 
of the ministry more forcibly to the attention of young men in our 
schools and colleges. C. S. Mills, ’85, of North Brookfield, was 
chosen president for the ensuing year, and G. W. Winch, ’75, of 
Holyoke, vice-president. E. H. Knight, ’80, was re-elected secretary 
and treasurer. 

After dinner the meeting was briefly addressed by the retiring 
president. Professor Bissell, ’59, followed with an outline of the 
present condition of the Seminary, with special reference to the 
thoroughness of the work done in the different departments. Pro- 
fessor Pratt then sketched the plans and prospects of the new 
School for Church Musicians. Mr. E. H. Baker, of Ware, represent- 
ing the trustees, spoke of the sound business methods of the cor- 
poration. H. H. Kelsey, ’79, on behalf of the Connecticut Asso- 
ciation, and A. B, Bassett, ’87, of Williamstown, added words of 
encouragement and counsel. 


CONNECTICUT ALUMNI ASSOCIATION. 


The Connecticut Association held its autumn meeting in Hartford 
on Monday, November 17. Invitations had been sent not only to 
the alumni in Connecticut, but to several interested friends in Hart- 
ford and vicinity. A company of thirty-eight persons— three of 
them ladies —sat down to a bountiful dinner served by the ladies 
of the Fourth Church. 
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President Hazen introduced the post-prandial exercises, the 
subject of discussion being the newly formed School for Church 
Musicians. Rev. Dr. Parker was obliged to retire after a brief speech, 
in which he referred to the scanty stock of choir music suitable for 
Sabbath worship, and expressed the hope that the School would help 
to remedy this lack. President Hartranft held up the ideal of the 
School, declaring that it stood for art for Christ’s sake as against the 
prevalent pagan idea of art for art’s sake, and that it aimed at the 
fullest musical training, always in its relations to general education 
and to the kingdom of God. Professor Pratt set forth the needs and 
demands which it is trying to meet, showing that the churches were 
calling for specially equipped Christian musicians, now available only 
in most inadequate numbers. Mr. Ayres showed that the sympathy of 
the churches and of the world at large must be won by turning out 
first-class musicians who are at the same time thorough-going Christ- 
ians. Mr. Camp dwelt upon the actual work in the School and how 
much may be made of it. The remaining speakers disclosed a lively 
interest in the new line of work and a cordial disposition to support 
it. Certainly this meeting of the Association did not fall a whit 
below the’standard of interest and value set by its predecessors. 





The recent Convention of Christian Workers in Hartford attracted a notable 
number of the alumni. The following list is probably nearly complete: S. Hine, 
"46, E. C. Bissell, ’59, Austin Gardner, ’60, J. O. Barrows, ’63, A. W. Hazen, ’68, 
D. B. Lord, ’68, J. P. Hawley, ’69, I. C. Meserve, ’69, A. S. Clark, ’70, F. B. Make- 
peace, ’73, G. W. Winch, ’75, F. S. Hatch, ’76, C. B. Strong, ’76, H. C. Alvord, ’79, 
C. S. Beardslee, ’79, H. H. Kelsey, ’79, C. H. Barber, 80, D. J. Clark, ’80, E. H. 
Knight, ’80, A. C. Hodges, ’81, D. W. Clark, ’82, F. A. Holden, ’83, W. S. Kelsey, 
83, C. S. Nash, ’83, F. W. Greene, 85, C. S. Mills, 85, A. T. Perry, ’85, G. H. 
Cummings, ’86, G. B. Hatch, 86, G. R. Hewitt, ’86, W. Walker, ’86, J. Barstow, 
87, A. B. Bassett, 87, E. H. Byington, 87, O. W. Means, ’87, C. HI. Smith, ’87, 
C. F. Weeden, ’87, J. W. Whittaker, ’87, T. M. Hodgdon, ’88, R. Rhees, ’88, A. Tit- 
comb, ’&8, J. L. Kilbon, 89, C. M. Geer, ’90, E. N. Hardy, ’90, W. F. White, ’90, 
R. Wright, ’90. ‘This list of nearly fifty names may safely be taken as an evidence 
that Hartford graduates are warmly interested in specialized forms of aggressive 
Christian work. 


ANDREW CLARK DENISON, acting pastor at Middlefield, Conn., for twenty-two 
vears, died in that place Oct. 11. He was born in Hampton, Conn, June 27, 1822. 
His collegiate education was received at Yale, where he graduated in 1247, being 
poet of hisclass. Immediately after graduating from college, he entered the Theo- 
logical Institute of Connecticut, and remained two years, graduating from Union 
Theological Seminary in 1850. The following year was spent in New Haven as 
resident licentiate at Yale Divinity School. In March, 1851, he was ordained 
pastor of the church in Leicester, Mass., where he remained until 1856. The next 
two years he spent as a teacher in Boston, but was impelled to enter ministerial 
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work once more, and acted as pastor in Westchester, Conn, for three years, and 
in Portland, Conn., for seven years. On dismission from Portland in 1868, he went 
to North Carolina as Professor of Theology in Biddle Institute at Charlotte. After 
a few months’ service here, he returned to Connecticut, and became acting pastor 
at Middlefield. His health had been poor for nearly two years hefore his death, 
though he had kept up with the duties of his position until within the last few 
weeks. His resignation had been tendered Oct. 1, as he felt that he could not 
longer carry on the work of his office. Mr. Denison was a man much beloved by 
all who came into contact with him, and his death makes a vacancy in the circle 
where he moved which it will be hard to fill. 


A. L. P. Loomis, 63, who recently went from Grand Rapids, Wis., to Plainview, 
Minn, was recognized as pastor in his new field by appropriate services, Oct. 31. 


The Eliot Church, Roxbury, Mass., rededicated its building, Oct. 12. The 
repairs which made this service appropriate include a new spire and roof, as well 
as interior decorations, carpets, and upholstery. B. F. HAMILTON, ’64, one of the 
associate pastors of the church, preached the sermon, the subject being Zhe Church 
and the Community. 


D. B. Lorp, ’68, has resigned his pastorate at Canton Center, Conn. 


M. PoRTER SNELL, ’68, who was for many years agent of the Washington City 
Bible Society, is now, as for some time past, in charge of two Presbyterian churches, 
Hermon, Md., and Clifton, Va., under commission of the Board of Home Missions. 
His address is Avalon Terrace, Anacostia, D. C. 


A new church has been organized in Elmira, N. Y., to be known as St. Luke’s 
Congregational Church, A school-house has been bought, and will be fitted up for 
use as a chapel. H. A. OTTMAN, ’69, has been called to take charge of the under- 
taking, and resigned his pastorate at Salamanca for that purpose on the first of 
November. 


A. A. HuRD, ’70, for six years at Darlington, Wis., has resigned his charge. 


Aiter a two years’ pastorate at Middlebury, Vt. A. F. Keiru, ’70, has been 
compelled to resign on account of throat trouble. He will spend the winter in the 
South, and hopes to be able to take up work again after a period of rest. His 
family will remain in Middlebury for the present. 


F. A. WARFIELD, ’70, has a new proof of the affection of his church in Brock- 
ton, Mass., in the parsonage which has just been built by a member of the congre- 
gation with especial reference to Mr. Warfield’s personal taste. Two hundred 
dollars have been raised by the people as a help in furnishing the new parsonage, 
which is equipped with every modern improvement. 


Isaac F. ToBEY, ’71, is in pastoral work at Los Guillicos and Glen Ellen, Cal. 


H. M. PERKINS, ’72, for five years pastor of the church in Dunstable, Mass., 
has accepted a call to Sharon, Vermont, where he bean work Nov. 1. 


Two years ago, Pueblo, Col., called from the East two alumni of the 
Seminary, who have since going thither accomplished much in the upbuilding 
and increase of the churches of which they were pastors. Under their ministry 
both churches have erected new buildings, and become more than ever ready for 
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aggressive work in their important field. Unfortunately, both pastors have been 
obliged to leave the work which was so promising and encouraging, on account 
of the climate, which proved too stimulating. L. W. Hicks, ’74, who has been 
for some weeks in New England, has now gone South for atime. D. M. Pratt, 
80, has accepted a call to the Williston Church, Portland, Me., where he was 
installed Nov. 4. The sermon on this occasion was delivered by Professor Taylor. 


L. S. CRAWFORD, ’79, missionary of the American Board at Broosa, Turkey, 
and Miss Olive N. Twichell of Constantinople were married in the latter city, Sept. 4. 


H. J. ZERCHER, ’79, has been called to the church in Geneva, Neb. 
NEwTON I. Jones, ‘81, has accepted a call to South Hadley, Mass. 


H. P. FIsHeR, 83, formerly of Ludlow, Vt., and later of Westboro, Mass., re- 
cently received a call to Glyndon, Minn., which he has declined. 


HERBERT Macy, ’83, lately resigned his charge at Merriam Park, St. Paul, 
Minn., but at the urgent and unanimous request of the church decides to remain. 


T. M. Price, ’83, has accepted a call to Verndale and Staples, Minn. His 
church, which is made up of mechanics and workingmen, is without a suitable place 
for worship, and the erection of a church edifice is so imperative that the pastor 
has taken the risk of beginning it, believing that Providence will furnish the means. 


H. A. CAMPBELL, ’86, has resigned his pastorate in Montague, Mass., and 
will leave in March. 


C. H. Curtis, ’86, until recently pastor at Lysander, N. Y., has been appointed 
superintendent of the Oregon District on behalf of the Congregational Sunday- 
school and Publishing Society. His address is Box 800, Portland, Or. 


W. F. STEARNS, ’86, was installed at Hartford, Vt., Oct. 28, by a council pract- 
ically identical with that which ordained hima year ago. Examination was waived, 
the candidate stating that his views had not materially changed since his ordination. 


F. G. WessTER, ’86, whose resignation of his charge in Passaic Bridge, N. J., 
was spoken of in our last issue, is at work under Presbyterian auspices in Utah. 


Among the bright church papers, which are increasing in number so rapidly- 
The Helping Hand, published monthly in the interest of the church in Glaston- 
bury, takes a high rank. It bears constant though modest witness to the 
efficiency with which the pastor, JoHN Barstow, ’87, who has been at work 
there since October, 1889, is guiding the church in every line of right activity. 
The July number chronicles fourteen additions to the church, making a total of 
fifty since January 1. Two members of this church have recently given $20,000 
for the endowment of an academy in Glastonbury, $5,000 have been added by 
another giver, and $3,000 have been raised by the people of the town. The plan 
includes the organization of a free Academy under a board of trustees, of which 
Mr. Barstow is chairman, the’establishment of a free reading-room in the Academy 
building under the control of the standing committee of the Congregational Church, 
and the thorough fitting up of the building of the present Academy for the uses of 
the school. When finished, the building will include a convenient public hall, in 
which a course of entertainments already arranged will be given during the 
winter. 
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S. A. BARRETT, '87, has been called to succeed C. S. Nash, ’83, in the pastorate 
of the church at East Hartford, Conn., and has accepted. He was dismissed from 
his former charge at Castleton, Vt., Oct. 21, but remained with that church until 
the following Sunday, when, at a special communion service, eight persons were 
received on confession. Mr. Barrett has already begun his work in East Hartford. 


H. A. BripGMANn, ’87, was ordained to the ministry, Nov. 19, by a council 
called by Berkeley Temple, Boston, of which he is a member. Representatives of 
the Hartford constituency participating in the public services were Professor Gra- 
ham Taylor and Rev. Michael Burnham, D.D., of Springfield. 


The Congregationalist of Nov. 6 has an interesting article by HENRY KING- 
MAN, ’87, on “The Famine in China.” While evidently deeply sensible of the terri- 
ble suffering which many of the people endure, he states it to be the opinion of all 
intelligent observers that the giving of aid from abroad simply makes the Chinese 
government more inactive in preventing the floods by a system of levees. 


H. L. BAILey, ’89, who a year ago took up his work as a missionary of the 
A. B. C. F. M. at Pasumalai, India, has been obliged most reluctantly to return to 
this country. The climate has proved too trying for both himself and his wife. 


E. N. HARDY, ’90, was married to Miss Nellie M. Severy at Westboro, Mass., 
Oct. 22. They are at 500 East Sixth Street, South Boston, in which city Mr. 
Hardy was ordained, Nov. 4, assistant pastor of Phillips Church. President Hart- 
ranft preached the sermon at this service. 


G M. Morrison, ’90, whose acceptance of a call to Ada, Minn., was noted in 
October, was ordained in that place Oct. 21. Among those taking part in the serv- 
ice was H. P. Fisher, ’S3, who has been visiting in Minnesota during the autumn. 


The corner stone of a new church building, to replace the one burnt in June, 
was laid at Dudley, Mass., Oct.16. The church is to be built of brick, in the Roman- 
esque style of architecture. It will seat 360 persons, and will cost about $50,000. 
The pastor, T. C. RICHARDS, ’99, is to be congratulated on the completion of facili- 
ties for his work which is thus promised. 


H. D. SHELDON, ’90, of Buffalo, N. Y., was married, Oct. 14, to Miss Grace 
Safford, at her parents’ home in Madison, Ohio. 


A. L. STRUTHERS, ’90, was ordained on Nov. 2, at Minneapolis, Minn., where 
he is in charge of the mission work of Plymouth Church. Mr. Struthers expects 
to make the Central Mission his special field of labor. 


W. F. WHITE, ’90, has accepted a call to Trumbull, Conn, and is already at 
work in his new field. 


RICHARD WRIGHT, ’90, was ordained to the ministry in Pilgrim Church, 
Providence, R. I, Nov. 4 President Hartranft was the preacher, and among the 
participants in the service were Dr. Thomas Laurie of the Pastoral Union, and 
E. T. Fleming, formerly a member of the present Senior Class, now pastor of 
Olivet Church, Providence. On Nov. 12 Mr. Wright was married to Miss Elis- 
abeth Abbe, at the bride’s home in this city, where they will reside for the present. 


W. H. PARENT, who has been two years with the present Senior class, was 
ordained pastor of the French Presbyterian Church at G:een Bay, Wis., Sept. 25. 















Seminary Annals. 


THE SEMINARY LIBRARY. 


The curiosity of any visitor to the Seminary, during the past six 
months, must have been excited by the spectacle of men and horses 
engaged in removing our stiff Hartford soil, and the sight of the huge 
pile of brown-stone which was being built into foundation walls in the 
excavation just to the south of the present library building. And, 
doubtless, no visitor has left our halls without being informed that 
the new structure, now rising to the height of the water-table, is the 
Case Lirprary —the last work of that generous friend to whom the 
Seminary owes so much of its present and prospective usefulness. 
Probably the visitor has asked some questions as to the plan and 
appearance of the completed work, for it is but little that the most 
vivid imagination can picture from the bare outline of cellar walls. It 
is the purpose of these pages to answer some of these inquiries, and 
to describe, in general outline, what the Case Library is to be. 

The lot on which the new building is placed is broad and deep, 
running to the rear line of the other property of the Seminary, and 
sloping gently from front to back. On this piece of ground will be 
what practically amounts to two buildings, though constructed in 
absolute continuity :— the library offices and reading-room to the east- 
ward and facing the street ; and, adjoining it in the rear, the book- 
room, a part of the same building and yet so separate and so unlike 
in construction as to constitute almost a second structure. ‘The front 
building will be nearly square, having a breadth on Broad Street of 
65 feet, and a depth of 53. Its height will be two stories, surmounted 
by a lofty roof. ‘The rear building, on the other hand, will be 55 feet 
in width and some 94 feet deep, and will be but a single story in 
height, though crowned, as in the case of the front portion of the 
structure, by a roof of considerable elevation. Under both buildings, 
and not reckoned in our statement as to their height, will be a dry 
and well-lighted basement; and such is the slope of the lot to the 
rearward, that under the back building there will be, in addition, a 
sub-basement, lighted by its own windows. While the external 
appearance of the rear portion of the Library will be rather plain, the 
front building, and especially the street face, will be more ornate than 
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the rather severe front of the present Seminary structure, while the 
similarity of material used in the construction of the older edifices 
and the new will prevent any incongruity in their general appearance. 
Like all our buildings, the materials of the new Library will be brick, 
with brown-stone foundation and trimmings ; but the front of the new 
structure will be romanesque, its low, broad arches and its corner 
tower making it decidedly more elaborate, architecturally, than any- 
thing we have thus far attempted. The front line of the Library will 
be the prolongation of that of the chapel, and therefore slightly in 
advance of the main portion of the Seminary building, the design 
being that as the lofty chapel furnishes an appropriate finish to the 
long face of the Seminary halls at the northern extremity, so the 
Library should terminate it to the south. 

Two approaches will admit one to the new Library, one direct from 
the street, and the other by a passage from the present Library (our 
future Museum, we hope), affording a covered connection between 
the library office, and the lecture-rooms and dormitory. In this re- 
spect, the new Library will be as accessible to the students as the old, 
while the wants of the general public will be better met by the 
direct access from the street, than at present. 

Let us place ourselves, in imagination, before the completed struc- 
ture, and enter from the street door. As one passes up the walk to 
the flight of steps giving admission through the low, broad, Norman 
arch of the doorway, one sees at the left of the entrance the round- 
projecting corner tower, a story higher than the rest of the building, 
and surmounted by a conical roof; while to the right of the doorway 
is a broad arched window, not unlike the portal in its romanesque 
effect, gives promise of ample light within, 

Passing into the building, one enters a vestibule, nine feet in 
depth, from which the stairway-hall may be reached by a door 
opening on the left (the stairs are to occupy the corner tower); 
while, if we push open the large swinging doors directly oppo- 
site the entrance by which we have come in from the street, we 
find ourselves at once in the spacious reading-room, 42 feet by 25, 
panelled and furnished in oak. The middle of the southern wall 
of this room is occupied by a large old English fire-place, orna- 
mented by an inscription commemorative of the giver of the Library, 
and wide-jambed enough to admit of the huge logs formerly needed 
to withstand the cold of a New England winter, and now justly re- 
garded as adding much to the cheer of so home-like a place as a read- 
ing-room should be. On either side of the chimney are entrances to 
smaller rooms, that on the left being octagonal in shape (formed in 
part by a bay-window projecting from the southern wall of the build- 
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ing); and that to the right designed to serve as an office for the 
librarian. ‘The octagonal room, some 18 feet in diameter, will serve, 
it is hoped, to meet the requirements of those who need to consult a 
greater number of books, or seek more privacy than the general read- 
ing-room will allow. <A similar desire to make the library available 
for the use of serious students has led to the arrangement of three 
studies, beside a handsome lecture-room, in the second story of the 
building ; while, if the exigencies of study or instruction demand ad- 
ditional room, a third story in the lofty roof can be similarly arranged. 
It is thought probable that vs¢étutes, and all small classes of a special 
character, will be held in these second-story rooms, to the relief of the 
present lecture-halls of the Seminary. 

Returning now to the main reading-room we may note, in passing, 
a conversation-room, 18 feet by 18, opening from the northeast corner 
of the reading-room, facing the street, warmed by its own fire-place, 
and lighted by the great arched window of which mention has been 
made in describing the front of the building. We remark, also, the 
passage, already spoken of, giving direct admission from the dormi- 
tory and recitation-hall, through the old Library to the new. This 
opens on the north side of the reading-room, opposite the fire-place 
just described. From the west side of the reading-room, opposite 
the entrance from the street, large folding-doors admit into the rear 
building, or book-room. Directly inside of the doors is the delivery 
desk, while on the left, as one enters within the hall devoted to books, 
is the card catalogue. The rest of the floor of this spacious apart- 
ment, go feet by 50, is devoted to the ranks of book-shelves, similar 
in construction to those with which the alumni have become familiar 
in the old Library. Large windows on either side afford ample 
light, while the loftiness of the roof and the size of the room will 
make it easy to maintain an even temperatuwe. [or present neces- 
sities, the single floor of the book-room will afford more than suffi- 
cient space; but should the library grow as it is hoped that it may, 
the upper of the two basements may be fitted up in a similar manner, 
and is high and light enough to be nearly as available as the main 
room. Below all, in the sub-basement, is a packing-room, having its 
own special door at the rear of the building, through which heavy 
boxes may be delivered. A small elevator, worked by water, will 
aid in the transfer of books from the basement to the main floor. 
Thus equipped, and with all its resources called into play, the book- 
room will easily contain 225,000 volumes. In this rear portion of the 
building, everything is constructed with special regard to the avoid- 
ance of danger from fire. The floors are brick arches, supported by 
iron girders and brick and iron pillars. The walls are wainscoted 
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and finished, not in wood, but in pressed brick. No heating appa- 
ratus, other than the fire-places already described, will be placed in 
thé building ; but heat and ventilation will be cared for by an elaborate 
system of steam pipes arranged in flues in the wall, and connected 
with the boilers which supply warmth to the other Seminary buildings. 
A similar regard for safety leads to the construction of the roof on 
iron trusses and large exposed timbers, while the covering will be of 
slate, and the ornamentation of copper. It may be said that the cost 
of the library building, exclusive of the land and the furnishings, will 
be not far from $70,000. 

It would be unfitting to describe the external surroundings in 
which our library is to be placed, and not also to speak briefly of the 
collection of books itself, which is the real object of all this care. The 
library of the Seminary has a peculiar history. When the institution 
first occupied its Broad Street quarters, and its then new library build- 
ing, in 1879, the collection numbered not far from 9,000 volumes, and 
perhaps as many pamphlets. It was supposed that ample provision had 
been made for their housing for years to come; but, during the next 
few years which followed 1879, Mr. Case put large sums of money at 
the disposal of the Library Committee, and books were added to the 
library, sometimes by ten thousand in a single year. Several sales of 
importance occurring in Europe during this period, and some special 
collections coming upon the market, our shelves were rapidly filled, 
far beyond the capacity of the library building. But about five years 
ago, Mr. Case, who has always been the library’s chief, but not its 
only, benefactor, ceased his extensive gifts for immediate purchase, 
and since then the library has barely held itself abreast with the tide 
of current publication. Arrangements are now being made, however, 
by the trustees of the Seminary, which will place the library on a per- 
manent and healthful basis. The library shows, naturally, the effect 
of the circumstances of its acquisition. It now numbers between 
45,000 and 50,000 volumes, and some 20,000 pamphlets. In many 
lines, where extensive collections happened to come upon the market 
during the years when large purchases were made, the shelves are very 
rich. But they have serious gaps and deficiencies also. The special 
strength of the library is in historical publications of the sixteenth, 
seventeenth, and eighteenth centuries; in collections, like the Acta 
Sanctorum, the Monumenta Germaniae, the Patrologia of Migne, or the 
Master of Rolls Series. Its Zutherana are the most complete of any 
collection in America, and its resources on the German and Swiss 
reformations are admirable, especially as regards contemporary pub- 
lications. Its Bibliographical material is such that excellent work 
may be done within its walls, as is well illustrated by Dr. Richard- 
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son’s Bibliographical Synopsis in Bishop Coxe’s edition of the Ante- 
Nicene Fathers, a synopsis almost wholly prepared by the aid of the 
resources of this library. In Patristics, too, an excellent collection 
is to be found. Rabbinical literature is largely represented. It is 
particularly well supplied with reprints and fac-similes of Septuagint 
and New Testament codices, and with first editions of Polyglots 
like the famous Comp/utensian, The well-known interest of the 
‘Seminary in Music is reflected in its library; and Liturgics is well 
presented. Probably in these lines the collections in our library 
are equal to those of any theological seminary in America. Its weak 
points are, however, numerous. In general, its collections in English 
and American History and Theology are not as good as those which 
have to do with the continent of Europe. This is especially the case 
in regard to New England Church and Colonial History. The main 
general works are in the library, indeed, but almost nothing of a 
special, contemporary, or local character. This lack is partially sup- 
plemented to the student by the collections in other libraries in Hart- 
ford; but the want is a serious one, nevertheless. Besides these 
more general deficiencies, few of our collections are so complete that 
there are not extensive gaps yet to be filled with books nearly, if not 
quite, as necessary as those we now have. The result is an almost 
inevitable consequence of the circumstances under which the bulk 
of the library has been obtained. 

But whatever ‘its defects, the excellences of our library are such 
that the Seminary feels that it has reason to be proud of it and grate- 
ful for it; and we trust and believe that, when housed in its 
new building, it will become better known and more used, not only 
by ministers and students, who now to some extent patronize it, but 
by the Christian public at large. 














Since the publication of our last number, the L1BRARY has received about 700 
volumes through the generosity of Rev. Charles E. Stowe, until recently settled 
over one of our city churches, and soon to become pastor in Simsbury, Conn, 
The works thus presented formed a part of the library of his father, the late 
Professor Calvin Stowe, and, as might be expected from the well-known interests 
of that distinguished scholar, have to do largely with Old Testament studies. Other 
departments of scholarship are, however, well represented; and in especial several 
sets or portions of sets of magazines, now not easily procurable, are included in . 





this valuable gift. 


The new LrpraRIAN, Rev. Alfred T. Perry, having resigned his pastorate in & 
Ware, Mass., will begin his duties here about January I. 4 
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n The Fifth Annual Convention of Christian Workers in the United 
S States and Canada was held in Hartford, November 6-12, in the 
t South Baptist Church. This occasion was considered to be of such 
S J importance by the Faculty of the Seminary that two of the three regu- 
< E lar daily class exercises were suspended during the convention. 

] It would be out of place here to attempt a full account of the 
y meetings. The complete stenographic report is already being put in 


; i type, and may be ordered from the Bureau of Supplies, Miss A. W. 
1 d Hyde, Manager, New Haven, Conn. To have received the full 
d benefit of the convention and to be able to justly appreciate it, one 


must needs have been to all, or nearly all, of its sessions. Otherwise 
a partial and perhaps unjust view might be the result. All that can 
be attempted at present is to give the general impression made by the 
whole, and to call attention to a few particulars. 

The personnel of the gathering was remarkable for two features — 
variety and unity. Here were assembled men and women from all 
portions of the United States and Canada. ‘They belonged to no one 
class, rank, or denomination. Some were laymen, some were ministers. 
There was the ripe, mature Christian scholar, and right alongside of 
him, even on the platform, one of the rough diamonds of human 
nature. Both sexes were present and in perhaps equal numbers. 
| The experienced and inexperienced, the young and the old, the rich 
and the poor, the high and the lowly, —all were represented at this 
. gathering. And yet amid all this variety there was a wonderful unity. 
Distinctions were only felt, not made. One does not need to look 
far for the reason. It is suggested in the name, Christian Workers. 
The bond that held together so firmly all this diversity was the one 
common aim —all were working for the common Saviour of all. 

The gathering was representative in character. Of course, not all 
of the Christian workers in the country were present. But those 
who were there well represented the nature and extent of aggressive 
Christian work now being done throughout our land, with this impor- 
tant exception: the great lines of purely denominational work were 
not represented. These are annually exhibited at the several great 
denominational gatherings, such as the National Council, General 
Assembly, etc. What this convention showed was rather what is 
being done by other than strictly ecclesiastical agencies, by those 
efforts which have sprung up here and there as need demanded. This 
gave to the meetings a peculiar character, and at the same time a 
peculiar charm. Each one could learn something which he could 
make use of in his particular sphere, for many plans of different per- 
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sons in very diverse kinds of work were presented and discussed. 
Perhaps it is not too much to say that one of this convention’s distin- 
guishing features was that it gave a noble picture of Christian people 
at work for the Master. 

Many lessons, even for the man of ripest Christian experience, 
could easily have been learned here. Certain principles, however, 
were fundamental, and agreed upon by all. One of these was the in- 
estimable value of the spiritua7 nature of man. Many were the plans 
for making him better physically, intellectually, and morally; but 
first in importance —the beginning and the crown of all endeavor, 
was held to be the bettering of his spiritual nature. And, as a con- 
sequence of this, due, no doubt, to definite personal experiences as 
well as to the evident failure of all other means, the great fundamental 
truths of Christianity were exalted, believed in, and applied in a 
way that was truly refreshing and encouraging. ‘The absolute author- 
ity of the Bible, the all-sufficient as well as the all-important value of 
Christ’s atonement, the reality and value of prayer, the necessity of 
salvation through faith in Christ alone, — these and their co-ordinate 
truths were clearly seen to be the principles which were the founda- 
tion stones of character in the workers of this convention. 

Two great truths were brought out with so much force that more 
than a mere passing notice must be given them. One of these, the 
reality and necessity of the presence of the Holy Spirit, was empha- 
sized so strongly and backed up ky so much practical experience that 
the most skeptical must surely have been, if not convinced, at least 
rendered much more thoughtful about this fact, which has been 
almost ignored in certain spheres of Christian influence and practice. 
The other truth was this: if men are to be saved by men as means, 
the way to save them, no matter what their condition may be, is to 
go to them and work directly with them. 

The addresses and papers were, for the most part, good both in 
style and in delivery. Naturally there were great differences, both in 
ideas and in the manner of presenting them. The earnestness, how- 
ever, with which everything was said and done insured attention and, 
no doubt, charity in criticism. The program arranged for the discus- 
sion of over fifty topics, all of which were taken up with two or 
three exceptions, and these were omitted simply because the speak- 
ers were prevented by sickness from attending the convention. . It is 
not possible to present here a criticism of each one of these topics 
or the speakers who discussed them. There were some members, 
however, who deserve special notice, both because of the force of 
their own personality, and because of the value of what they said. 
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The presiding ability of Rev. R. A. Torrey, the chairman, was 










































1. 
. remarked on every hand. It is not too much to say that the success 
le of the convention was largely due to his promptness and decision. 
Without being haughty or overbearing, he kept the speakers strictly 
2 to the time limits allotted them. There was no unnecessary haste, 
’ Fe . . 
. no lagging delays. Everything was done promptly and in order. 
“a But Mr. Torrey was not only an excellent chairman. He also 
6 showed himself to be a master in his special line — the use of the 
it Bible as the instrument, in the hands of a Christian worker, in 
' saving souls. Mr. Torrey’s outline of the doctrines necessary for a 
mi Christian worker to hold, his account of the work of the Chicago 
" Evangelization Society, and his purely extempore answers to ques- 


| : tions asked in the course of the meetings,— all showed that he had 
carefully studied and mastered his subject. 
Col. Clark (whom some one has said was the “ gem of the conven- 


Nf 4 tion’’), of the Pacific Garden Mission, Chicago, won the respect and 
f affection of all by his earnest, devoted Christian spirit, full of love to 
“ Jesus and a longing that souls might be brought to Him. 
.. Miss Bertha Wright, of Ottawa, Can., made a profound impres- 
sion as she related the way she, with others, had been led, in danger 
‘. of their lives, and in the face of opposition, to establish mission work 
‘ in her city and the surrounding district. 
‘ The two Hadley brothers, engaged in mission work in New York 
t 4 City, stood as living witnesses of what the power of Christ can do 
t 7 for a drunkard, and their words of encouragement and appeal came 
‘ 7 with peculiar force because they came from life-experience. 
Rev. F. M. Lamb delighted all by his sweet singing. He sang 
; apparently without effort, but most effectively. 
. There were other speakers: Rev. Dr. A. J. Gordon, of Boston ; 
Mrs. J. K. Barney, of Providence, R. I.; Hon. W. H. Howland, of 
‘ Toronto, Can.; C. W. Emerson, M.D., of the Emerson School of 
‘ Oratory, Boston; Rev. C. A. Dickinson. of Berkeley ‘Temple, Boston, 
c who made addresses which aroused decided interest. The wit of the 
| convention was undoubtedly Rev. Mr. Hector (colored), who, with his 
Jubilee Singers, did much to relieve the mental strain of the discussions. 
‘ It was gratifying to note how generally the pastors of Hartford 
c ; and neighboring districts attended the convention. At one session 
: ‘ there were seventy-seven clergymen present. If these gatherings 
. a continue to exhibit the same increase of interest and influence as in 


the past, they will prove one of the most powerful agencies for the 
f e promotion of Christian unity and activity in the history of American 
Christianity. 
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A new feature in the Seminary life of the present year is the delivery of 
ADDRESSES BY SPECIALISTS on subjects which have a more or less important bear- 
ing on the practical life of a minister. These addresses are considered a part of 
the course of instruction in the department of Practical Theology. The hour set 
apart for this purpose is 6.45 P. M. of certain Wednesdays of the year. Up to the 
time of writing, four of these addresses have been given. The speakers have been 
Rev. W. J. R. Taylor, D.D., of New York City, on Sabbath Observance; Henry 
Barnard, LL.D., of Hartford, on Zhe Relation of the Ministry to Educational Four- 
nalism; Rev. David A. Reed, of Springfield, Mass., on /udustrial Education; 
and Rev. Francis E. Clark, D.D., of Boston, Mass., on Zhe Christian Endeavor 
Movement. 

Dr. Taylor called special attention to the present attempts to destroy the sanc- 
tity of the Sabbath at the World’s Fair, to be held in 1892. He also gave a good 
account of the literature on the Sabbath, and of the work that is being done by the 
American Sabbath Association, of which he is Corresponding Secretary. 

Dr. Barnard, whose life has been devoted to pedagogics, related the long, and 
in some respects discouraging, struggle which Educational Journalism has endured, 
not only in this country, but in the world. He said that this department of literary 
activity is not yet fully developed, but nevertheless is doing a large and very import- 
ant service in giving teachers an opportunity for exchanging views, learning new 
and improved methods of teaching, and getting into closer contact with the world’s 
progress in the art of pedagogy. The present improved methods of instruction, 
even in primary schools, are largely due to the efforts of educational journalists. 
One example will enforce this Fifty years ago there were no blackboards in use. 
An article entitled “Slate and Blackboard” was written, advocating the use of 
these helps. It created such an interest in the subject that 30,000 copies were 
demanded, and it is certain that the subsequent use of blackboards was largely due 
to this one article. Like other important movements, Educational Journalism has 
succeeded in firmly establishing itself. ‘There are now over 200 such journals pub- 
lished in the world, of which number America can claim over 125. Dr. Barnard 
impressed his hearers with the importance of this line of work, and of an increase 
of interest in it on the part of the ministry, strongly recommending that each minis- 
ter have among his periodicals at least one devoted to Education. 

Rev. Mr. Reed called attention to the great interest now being taken in 
Industrial Education. Schools for this purpose are being established in different 
parts of the country. Since Mr. Reed is himself at the head of one of these schools 
at Springfield, Mass., he is naturally much interested in the subject. He said that 
the object of this education may be either purely disciplinary, or both disciplinary 
and financially helpful. In some of these schools, such as the one in St. Louis, the 
work is done simply for the sake of the drill it gives to those who do it; in others 
the product of the labor is sent to the markets and the workman gets a remunera- 
tion.. Mr. Reed spoke of some new methods that are proposed for the Springfield 
school, and laid especial emphasis on the idea that these schools could be made a 
great evangelistic agency in the hands of Christian managers. 

The name of Dr. Clark is as widely known as is the Christian Endeavor move- 
ment. His address was both historical and explanatory. He gave a brief resemé 
of the history of the Christian Endeavor Society, and also emphasized several ways 
in which it can be of great service to the pastor. It helps to raise the standard of 
devotion among the young people; by means of the mere organization the pastor 
is helped; this organizing of the forces of the Church can be made a power in the 
hands of a skilful minister; the Society, by means of its committee-work, can 
relieve the pastor of much labor which he would otherwise have to do himself. 
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The work of the SCHOOL FoR CHURCH MUSICIANS goes steadily forward under 
encouraging circumstances. The number of regular students has increased to 
seven, and enrolments in special courses continue to be made. Instruction has 
gone on without break since the first of October, except for part of a week at 
Thanksgiving. Mr. A. R. Parsons of New York has been on duty on Thursdays 
for piano instruction, and has had his time full from the first. Mr. E. N. Anderson 
of Worcester, the vocalist and conductor of the Small Chorus of the Choral Union, 
has been so much sought as a teacher that he has had to give two days (Wednesdays 
and Thursdays) each week, instead of one, as originally arranged. Mr. J.S.Camp, 
of Hartford, has been giving organ and piano lessons to both regular and special 
pupils. Mrs. V. P. Marwick, also of Hartford, is directing work in voice-build- 
ing. Mr. H. A. Norris of Boston, who was to have taught organ-playing, and to 
have assumed the direction of the Large Chorus of the Choral Union, has been 
prevented from beginning his work bya severe illness. In addition to the above 
individual instruction, class work has been progressing in several subjects. Mr. 
E. E. Ayres of the Seminary is training classes both in harmony and in counterpoint, 
using Emery’s Harmony and his own Counterpoint as text books. Professor Pratt, 
besides conducting the Large Chorus of the Choral Union during Mr. Norris’s ill- 
ness, is teaching a class in sight-reading, using a modification of the Tonic Sol-Fa 
method, and has been lecturing on the history of music, using Naumann’s large 
History asa standard book of reference, with collateral reading in the library, and 
frequent written examinations. He has also begun to develop through lectures the 
Encyclopedia of Music, that is, a systematic survey of the entire field of musical 
science. Aboutthe middle of November the regular students entered upona series 
of ten lectures on Acoustics, by Professor Robb of Trinity College, in which the sub- 
ject is being exhaustively treated in its relations to music. These lectures are partly 
given in the finely equipped physical laboratory of the College, and are abundantly 
illustrated by experiments. The apparatus of the School now includes a superb 
Chickering concert grand piano, secured through the firm of Ludlow Barker & Co. 
Negotiations have been in progress for some time to secure a first-class three- 
manual pipe organ from some one of the best makers in the country. With a view 
to providing a suitable place for this latter instrument, the north wing of the School 
building on Asylum Avenue has been transformed, by removing the floor between 
the first and second stories, into a high and spacious room, admirably adapted to 
its purpose. To facilitate technical work in organ-playing, a good pedal piano has 
been >> ained through Gallup & Metzger, and is in daily use. The headquarters of 
the School have been repaired and painted, under the efficient oversight of Mr. 
J. W. Allen, so as to present a most attractive appearance. Almost all of the 
instruction is now given there, except the rehearsals of the two choruses of the 
Choral Union. Everything indicates that the growth of the School is to be steady 
and gratifying in every respect. 


The rehearsals of the CHORAL UNION progress smoothly and promisingly. The 
Large Chorus, though considerably smaller than last year, owing to the new rules 
about admission, is very well balanced and is doing most faithful work under Pro- 
fessor Pratt’s direction. The two works now in rehearsal are “ Bethany,” a new 
cantata by C. Lee Williams, of Gloucester Cathedral, and “The Light of Asia,” 
Dudley Buck’s recent oratorio, based upon Edwin Arnold’s famous epic. The two 
works are in strong c :ntrast in subject and style, and thus serve as mutual foils. 
The Small Chorus, numbering about 35 members, has been devoting itself, under 
the leadership of Mr. E. N. Anderson, to the preparation of four or five short works 
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of the French composer Gounod. These works, with several solo selections from 
the same composer, were performed at a private musicale for the members of the 
Choral Union and their friends on December 10. The full program and report of 
this event will appear in our next issue. 


The PopuLAR CLAssEs conducted by various members of the Faculty are in 
successful operation. The total enrolment of students in these classes is about 
300. About 175 are in regular attendance upon Professor Walker’s course on 
Europe and America from the Rise of Frederick the Great to the Fall of Napoleon. 


The first two ALUMNI LECTURES of the year were given by Rev. E. H. Knight, 
80, on Dec. 8 and 9, the subject being 7he Apocrypha. Professor Walker gave on 
Dec. 12 a public FACULTY LECTURE on 4 Chapter in Early New England History. 
Of these reports will be given in our next issue. 


During the Christian Workers’ Convention MORNING PRAYERS at the Seminary 
were conducted by the following representatives of the convention: Rev. R. A. 
Torrey, Col. G. R. Clarke, Hon. W. H. Howland, Miss Bertha G. Wright, Mr. K. 
A. Burnell, and Messrs. O’Brien, Ironsides, and Davis. 


The ROLL OF STUDENTS for the present year, as given on page 46 of our first 
number, should now be altered by the omission of the following names: from the 
Middle Class, H. H. Wentworth; from the Junior Class, M. E. Hawkins, G. D. Rice; 
and the following names should be added to the list of the Junior Class: Haig 
Adadourian, Kasbar Der Kasparian, H. M. Pilibbosian. The Middle Class now 
numbers 16, and the Junior Class 20, and the total enrolment remains as before 
given, 65. 


The “ HENRY P. HAVEN SCHOLARSHIP,” which was noted among the recent 
gifts to the Seminary in our last issue, was accidentally attributed to the wrong 
source. The giver should have been stated to be Mr. Henry R. Bond, trustee of 
the Haven Trust Estate. 


The Faculty Room has been enriched and beautified during the last few 
months by the addition of several PORTRAITS of great value. First to find their 
places there, in company with the treasured picture of Dr. Wm. Thompson, were 
the portraits of the late Rev. Mr. Baldwin and his wife, from whom was received 
the munificent gift of a fund for supplying each member of graduating classes with 
the nucleus of a library. Next in order of time came the portrait of the late 
Newton Case, painted during his lifetime by Mr. Charles Noel Flagg, a striking 
and life-like picture. Next is the portrait of the much-beloved Professor Karr. 
It was painted by Mrs. J. A. Hodge of this city, who enjoyed exceptional oppor- 
tunities for studying the face and expression of Dr. Karr, as ihe conspicuous truth 
and grace of the portrait amply show. This painting has become the property of 
the Seminary through the liberality of Mr. J. F. Morris. Furthermore, Rev. 
Francis Williams, of Chaplin, the oldest of our present Trustees, has recently added 
a fine crayon portrait of himself to our most interesting and valuable collection. 


The regular work of the GYMNASIUM began on Thursday, Nov. 13, under the 
direction of Mr. L. P. Hitchcock, of the Middle Class. General class and indi- 
vidual drill of various kinds is given four days in the week at 5 p.M. All the 
students are expected either to take this drill or to substitute its equivalent. A 
daily record of exercises is to be kept by each student on printed blanks provided 
for the purpose, and is to be reported to the instructor. 
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From the list of public gatherings which were participated in by members of 
the Faculty between Oct. 1 and Dec. 1, we select the following as meriting special 
mention. The success of the Sixth Annual Conference of the Connecticut Chris- 
tian Endeavor Union, which was held at Willimantic, on Oct. 6-7, was largely due 
to the efforts of its presiding officer, Professor Nash, whose annual address had for 
its subject Zhe Duty of Evangelistic Effort. At this Convention Professor Taylor 
made an address on 7he Home Field. On Oct. 8, Professor Pratt gave an address 
before the Springfield (Mass.) Christian Endeavor Union on Singing with the Spirit 
and the Understanding. President Hartranft took part in the reception tendered 
to President Gates of Amherst College by the Connecticut Valley Congregational 
Club, at Holyoke, on Nov. 15, speaking on Zhe College and Christian Education. 


The AMERICAN INTER-SEMINARY MISSIONARY ALLIANCE held its eleventh 
annual meeting at Allegheny, Pa., Oct. 23-26. Thirty-five seminaries were repre- 
sented by nearly three hundred students. The delegates from Hartford Seminary 
were F. N. Merriam, of the Senior Class, who read a paper entitled “ The Circula- 
tion of the Bible as an Evangelizing Agency”; and G. A. Wilson, of the Middle 
Class, who opened the discussion on the paper. Among other subjects considered 
in papers and addresses were: — “The Prospects of Africa,” “The Student Vol- 
unteer Movement,” “The Nature and Demands of Frontier Work,” “Should 
Churches and Schools Support their Own Missionaries in the Foreign Field?” 
“City Mission Work,” “The Prospective and Actual Pastor in his Relation to 
Missions.” The evening addresses were by Rev. Wayland Hoyt, D.D., of Minne- 
apolis; Rev. David McAllister, D.D., and Rev. Geo. T. Purves, D.D., of Pitts- 
burgh; Rev. W. H. McMillan, D.D., of Allegheny; and Rev. J. L. Hurlburt, D.D., 
of New York. The next annual convention of the Alliance will be held with Van- 
derbilt University, Nashville, Tenn. 


THE STUDENTS’ ASSOCIATION has chosen G. A. Wilson, ’92, Steward, in place 
of H. H. Wentworth, resigned. 


The THANKSGIVING RECEss this year extended from Wednesday noon to 
Monday noon. A large number of the students went away, either for the whole 
time or for the day. 


The LECTURES ON FOREIGN Missions by Rev. A. C. Thompson, D.D., will this 
year consider India as a field for missionary work. After surveying that country’s 
leading features, geographical, ethnographical, historical, and religious, the demands, 
difficulties, encouragements, and prospects of evangelization will be set forth. 
Then the first Protestant mission, the Dano-Germanic in Tranquebar, will be 
sketched, with a special portraiture of Ziegenbalg, Pliitschau, and Schwartz; next, 
the first mission of the American Board, that at Bombay, followed by sketches of 
our later India missions, especially those of Ceylon and Madura. The closing 
lecture will give an outline of operations in India by other missionary societies, 
The date of these lectures will be late in the second Semester. 


The ANNUAL REGISTER for the present year is now being prepared, and will 
be issued about New Year's. 


The First SEMESTER ends on Saturday, Jan. 17, the last two days being 
devoted to the semi-annual examinations. ‘The second Semester begins on the fol- 
lowing Monday, when a new recitation-schedule goes into operation. 


The three new FACULTY RESIDENCES are approaching completion. That for 
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the President, which is being erected by the Seminary, is on the northeastern 
corner of Gillette and Niles Streets, one of the highest points in the city. Its plan 
provides many and spacious rooms, with elegant fittings and furnishings throughout 


and numerous conveniences, including electric lights. The architect is George H. 
Gilbert, and the construction has been personally supervised by Mr. John Allen, 
the chairman of the Executive Committee. Professor Zenos is building on the 
north side of Niles Street, a few hundred feet east of the President’s house. The 
general style of his house is French, with a high roof, rising to a point in the 
center. A distinguishing feature is a graceful chimney on one of the front corners. 
The architect is Melvin H. Hapgood. Professor Pratt’s new house is on Gillette 
Street, on the next lot to that of President Hartranft. The roof of this house is 
Swiss in style, and the upper part of the walls is of wood instead of brick. Mr. 
Hapgood is also the architect here. In both these last-mentioned houses, which 
are on a smaller scale than the first, much ingenuity has been expended in econ- 
omizing space. The three houses have fine studies, all of which are located in 
the front of the third story. All the occupants hope to be settled early in the new 
year. 











